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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We ventured to suggest recently that ‘‘ Keep 
your eye on the Somme ’’ would be a good rule just 
now for those wishing to follow the great game of 
war. The Ancre is a part of the Somme, and 
there on Monday the British Army struck a sudden 
and very hard blow. They stormed St. Pierre Divion, 
Beaucourt, and Beaumont Hamel, captured nearly 6,000 
prisoners, and inflicted other ‘‘ important ’’ casualties 
on the surprised and routed enemy. A grand feat of 
arms which has filled the French with joy, and has 
completely confounded all our flabby miserables and 
mischief-mongers ! 


As for the work done by the French in the Somme 
campaign, it has been varied and brilliant. During 
last week-end their operations against the village of 
Saillisel were successful, and German counter-attacks 
south of the Somme, in the neighbourhood of Denié- 
court and south-east of Berny, were knocked out of 
time. On Tuesday morning, at 6 a.m., after a heavy 
bombardment which had lasted two days, the enemy 
set in movement another counter-offensive south of the 
river, choosing the French lines from the sugar re- 
finery of Ablaincourt to Chaulnes Wood. The battle 
spread beyond the river and continued with violence 
all day, ending in a severe defeat of the enemy, who, 
after enormous efforts and great losses, returned to 
his trenches. Only in two places did he manage to 
make even a bit of progress. South of the Somme 
he kept for a day, not more, something of a foothold 
in the eastern part of Pressoir village; and across the 
river he won for a day another trifling foothold at the 
southern horn and on the western fringe of St. Pierre 
Vaast Wood. Everywhere else a carefully planned 
effort to smash through the French lines proved abor- 
tive on the first day. 


A few days after Roumania entered the war M. 
Filipescu said: ‘‘ Our battle-fronts from the Car- 


pathians to the Dobrudja are 1,400 kilometres long, 


any words suggest more clearly the vast efforts to be 
made and maintained both by Roumania with her Allies, 
and by Germany with her partners? The Allied 
retort in the Dobrudja, begun last week, has carried 
the Russo-Roumanian line from the right bank of the 
Danube to the Black Sea coast, but we cannot say at 
what distance northward from Constanza and Tcherna- 
voda. It seems to be about seven miles from the sea- 
port and about double as many from the famous bridge 
and viaduct. As for the flank attack on Mackensen’s 
plans from the left side of the river, it raised hopes a 
week ago which have not as yet been fulfilled. Another 
point to be watched is the neighbourhood of Orsova, on 
the extreme left of the Roumanians, where some fierce 
combats have been fought recently. 


At present Roumania appears to be doing well in all 
sectors except, we fear, in Wallachia, where Falken- 
hayn’s gradual advance, reinforced with fresh German 
troops, has gained considerably in speed, despite the in- 
trepid fortitude shown always by the Roumanians. The 
greatest pressure is active in the valleys and hilly 
uplands south of the Roter Turm and Vulcan Passes, 
where the invasion has reached points ranging from 
twenty to five-and-twenty miles beyond the frontier. 
German claims to prisoners this week have not yet been 
contradicted from Bukarest ; between November 11 and 
16 they made a total of 5,700. In the region of Campu- 
lung, south-west of the Térzburg Pass, fierce fighting 
has begun again, and the Russians point out that the 
enemy, who has deployed over a wide front south of the 
Pass, is backing up his attack with a great number of 
heavy guns, but that the Roumanians are holding on 
to their positions in the hilly country. South of the 
Roter Turm Pass our Allies have withdrawn in the 
Aluta Valley towards Aritu and Radacinesti, and in 
Jiul Valley towards Capacioasa and Carbesti. Here 
the German advance has won about twelve miles in two 
days. 


Meantime, between 10 and 14 November, im- 


and we need 1,400,000 soldiers to defend them.’’ Could | portant events on the Monastir front took more than 
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3,200 prisoners from the German-Bulgarian troops, 
who were driven from strong positions in the bend 
of the River Tcherna. Magnificent courage was shown 
by the Serbs in the storming of Chuke Heights and 
the villages of Polok and Iven, Cegel also, and the 
stronghold of Tepavtzi. Other good things were done 
in this big offensive, and south of Monastir combined 
French, Russian, and Italian troops have stormed and 
taken the whole system of defence around Kenali. 
The advance, then, is closing in upon Monastir; but 
it is necessary to add that this most welcome news 
must be studied side by side with the geographical 
position of Monastir, which is overlooked by com- 
manding heights. These will be held by the enemy 
after the town has fallen, so that the town will not be 
easy to keep while the heights remain unconquered. 
But the main point at present is that the Bulgarians 
are strained by General Sarrail’s campaign, and cannot 
spare men for the Dobrudja. 


Germany is reorganising the whole of her man 
power against next year’s campaign, and we have 
no doubt she is thus adding substantially—perhaps 
greatly—to her strength and endurance. It is exceed- 
ingly foolish to overlook or deride any changes in her 
arrangements which Germany is making to-day: the 
only wise plan is to assume they will tell in her favour. 
The cunning step she has taken in declaring Poland 
a kingdom will bring her a large number of recruits 
for her armies—it is fatuous to stick our heads in the 
sand and pretend she will get no recruits thus, for she 
will. Likewise her cruel and villainous deportations 
of Belgians will release considerable numbers of 
Germans for the army. These facts should be faced, 
not slurred over; there is no patriotism in slurring 
over Germany’s strength, there is only silliness. 


We shall certainly have to reorganise our man- 


the Allies as well as ourselves, and the proper view 
was to regard the whole of the supply of the Allies 
as one problem for one requisitioned fleet under three 
or four flags. At home high prices had stimulated the 
production of wheat, which was also encouraged by the 
exhortation of the Board of Agriculture, and the Army 
Council was taking pains to avoid depletion of labour 
on the land. 


The question of transport was the key to the situa- 
tion. Shipping, viewed in the light of victualling our 
people, served the national interests as much as labour, 
and congestion of vessels in ports was a serious matter, 
We could relieve pressure in three ways: by reducing 
the number of vessels used for other purposes than the 
carriage of food, by constructing additions to our mer- 
chant fleet, or by chartering more neutral vessels. New 
construction was the most important of these courses. 
In a normal year we could put nearly two million gross 
tonnage into the water. Labour difficulties by the 
middle of last year had reduced new tonnage to a 
minimum, but Mr. Runciman expected a great improve- 
ment. Men had been recalled from the Colours, and 
he had made arrangements with the shipbuilders on 
the Wear for the pooling of skilled labour, and hoped 
to extend the system to other ports. As for material, 
the steel available was less than the normal amount. 
Some hundreds of the best steel workers were being 
brought back from the Army, and Mr. Runciman hoped 
at the beginning of next year to have enough steel for 
our Own requirements and those of France and Italy. 


Next came the question of limited consumption. Fur- 
ther reduction in some form or another was inevitable. 
Luxurious sugar—large boxes of sweets tied up with 
bright ribbons—must be cut down. The Royal Society 
had provided a report concerning the most productive 
foods which would help in deciding what we could dis- 


power drastically and throughout for next year’s cam- 
paign. The young men will have to go to the war. 
More than a million of them now out of khaki in this 
country will have to go into khaki. Our chief care 
will have to be not to take young men expert in, and, 
through their strength, indispensable to munition 
making. As to other classes, we may have to re-orga- 
nise, or rather organise, them, too, if the war does not 
end, or virtually end, next year. The whole nation 
cannot be ‘‘ conscripted ’’: that cry is ridiculous, as we 
pointed out last week: but others besides the young 
men will assuredly have to be arranged. Mr. Churchill 
spoke sound sense on this last Thursday. It is becom- 
ing increasingly doubtful, for example, whether any 
young policemen will be kept at home. Their work 
must be taken over by the elder men and by special 
constables. Obligatory service may have to be enacted 
in this matter. 


German activity on the seas during the week has 
not been altogether prosperous. ‘‘ U 49”’ has provided 
President Wilson with further food for reflection by 
clearing the crew out of the American steamer 
“Columbian ”’ and sinking it with two torpedoes. But 
the torpedo-boat flotilla which attempted, in a fog, an 
attack on the Finland Coast was speedily discovered. 
The Russian official report notes that ‘‘ the enemy 
retired hurriedly, but we sank the majority of the 
torpedo craft”. A later estimate says from six to 
nine vessels. There were no losses among the 
Russian ships. 


The sensation of the week in Parliament is the 
announcement concerning the regulation of the national 
food under a Controller with very wide powers. 
Going into details, Mr. Runciman said that we should 
have to depend in the coming season to a large extent 
on Australia for our wheat supplies. This meant a 
great array of vessels to bring them, which had been 
augmented by chartering neutral vessels. For these 
we paid big rates, but the Blue Book rates on our own 


ships enabled us to pay a better price to Australia than 
would otherwise have been available. We provided for | 


pense with as least helpful. As for potatoes, there must 
either be potato tickets—a most detestable thing—or 
voluntary economising. The best keeping kind must be 
reserved for human beings. We should make arrange- 
ments for substitutes and encourage importation. The 
whole problem of food needed one man at the head, a 
food controller, to co-ordinate the activities of various 
departments. It was proposed to extend the provisions 
of the Defence of the Realm Act to proceed against 
those who waste or unnecessarily destroy any article 
of food. Milk must not be given to pigs because the 
contract prices were unsatisfactory to the sellers. Pure 
white flour would not be permitted in future, imported 
flour would be controlled and market operations regu- 
lated if necessary. If there was any sort of cornering 
the Government would have power to deal with it. 
Mr. Runciman went on to outline a series of drastic 
orders to come into force at once. Until the Food 
Controller is appointed, the Board of Trade will 
exercise the powers he described. When the Dictator 
decides our bread and parcels out our potatoes, the 
country will recognise that he is dealing with a difficult 
situation in the best possible way. He will check our 
unduly expanding contractors, reduce the luxuries 
which nobody ought to want in war time, and settle 
what is after all one of the most important things in 
life. The proper study of mankind is meals. 

In the current tongue ‘‘ presently ’’ does not mean 
*“at once’’, as it should, and sometimes a Minister’s 
vocabulary seems to be based on a similar idea, for 
*“‘ shortly ’? means a delay which astonishes the plain 
man! Mr. Henderson brought forward the long 
expected Pensions Bill on Tuesday last in the House 
of Commons. The new Board does not, as we hoped 
and expected, take over the whole of the work, and 
there are several branches of pension activity outside 
its scope. The Statutory Committee may have the 
advice and assistance of the Board, when it asks for 
it, and the Board may delegate to the Committee any 
of its powers and duties unconditionally, or subject to 
such conditions as it may impose. The Navy is not 
included except so far as supplementation is concerned. 
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a Allie The Board is to be responsible for all military pensions | state to the civil authority the number of men needed 
+r three |p except service pensions. for military success, and to train the men when the 
ited the civil authority supplied them. 
| by the Mr. Henderson declared that he was fully convinced ’ 
- , of the importance of co-ordinating, as far a possible, Conceivably, some method through ballot for each 
labour [§ the work of the after-care, training, employment, and | district or county in Ireland might prove feasible : it 
gensioning of the disabled soldier, but the Government | may be worth bearing in mind, at any rate; and 
had reluctantly come to the conclusion that at present | perhaps—who knows?—as England has not rar ee 
» Situa- it was not practicable. He urged that no building big the ballot for obligatory service, Ireland might ! Te 
ng our enough to house the officials of a thorough-going | ©V&% this must be regarded as only a suggestion. — 
abour, [ff scheme could be obtained. And for his present Board | to the figures, a White Paper issued this “on - sa 
natter, Mr. Henderson hopes to obtain the use of a building in the men available for military service ov m ae of 
ducing [ff about April or May next. Why not earlier? as 161,239. We may also note that the aum 4 
an the “ Works adi th men who joined up between 4 August 1914 an 
r mer- Orks adjourned have many stays, 15 October 1916 is 130,241, made up thus: Munster, 
Shed Long demurs breed new delays. 21,079; Ulster, 66,674 ; Connaught, 5,540; Leinster, 
urses, 15,636; and Dublin Metropolitan Police area 21,412. 
gross The long list of military distinctions published on 4 
y the [, Wednesday shows the stuff of which our men are | In the world-wide scene of loss and devastation 
to a made in every department of our forces. Everywhere | to-day there are many causes which press for atten. 
rove- the brief record of service speaks of dash and | tion. Among them the Russian Jews’ Relief Fund 
, and allantry, initiative and resource, of ; advances con- | should not be forgotten. The Fund has no paid official 
's on solidated by splendid leading and positions saved by | and is doing its utmost to relieve the misery and dis- 
10ped cool bravery. Several of the notices begin with the | tress of the Jews in Russia and Poland. Ten million 
erial words, ‘‘ although wounded”’. Nothing stops our | Jews out of a total of thirteen million are affected by 
onet officers. Two captains lead their men out of the trench | the war. The majority of them live in Russia and 
being fifty yards ahead, and shoot many of the enemy with | Poland, Galicia, and East Prussia. In Russia the 
oped their revolvers. Another saves many lives by tending | Jews are restricted to certain areas, which at present 
a tee the wounded under very heavy fire. A third, when his | form the war zones. In Poland their houses have 
aly. men are exhausted by heavy fighting and being | been looted and emptied by the Germans, and they 
attacked in front and on both flanks, rallies them, and | have been the victims of unspeakable atrocities. They 
Pen leads a third and final attack with such determination are forced to fight for Governments which have op- 
able. that the enemy are swept back to their trenches. pressed them, and to live on the bark of trees and such 
with . food as can be found in the woods. An area seven 
siety The commanders of Tanks receive their first dis- | times the size of Belgium has been ravaged five times 
tive tinctions for fighting over difficult and unknown | by the Germans. The Fund above mentioned is a 
dis- ground, and, when held up, saving the position with | National Fund representative of all denominations m 
nust revolvers. We read also of a cable laid over a distance | Great Britain. Its honorary treasurer is Mr. J. Milne 
~Or of a quarter of a mile under intense fire; of two | Henderson, 20, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, and all 
t be hazardous reconnaissances by a volunteer who passed | contributions are forwarded to Petrograd to be ad- 
\we- through a heavy barrage, and in face of rifle and | ministered by Baron Ginsburg, whose work is officially 
The machine gun fire, on each occasion brought back | recognised by the Russian Government. 
la information of great value; and of a visual signalling 
ane station established in the enemy’s front line under | Yesterday Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley sold 
ts 7 fire for six hours. Bars to the Military Cross | two articles of the greatest interest to men of letters— 
nst w that gallantry is no isolated phenomenon, but a | the jibrary table and writing chair used by Sir Walter 
icle “ apa c= ——— Sidney Cowan has even two | scott during his literary connection with the House 
the me © his Cross, his latest distinction being due to a | o¢ Ballantyne. To James Ballantyne he gave the 
st g contest with seven enemy aeroplanes. printing of the ‘‘ Border Minstrelsy ’’ in 1802 ; and the 
ted _ | bright little man and his brother John, in the firm of 
ru- Panting asseverations as to what is instantly to be | John Ballantyne and Co., played a fateful part in 
ng done in Ireland over the man-power question there are | Scott’s fortunes for many a year. Both were Scott’s 
it. not of any service; and one cannot help noting that | schoolfellows, and the genial master of letters hit off 
tic among the loudest and most panting of these | the importance of James with the nickname “* Aldi- 
od asseverators in print, who are exclaiming: ‘‘ Conscrip- | borontiphoscophornio’’, and the pranks of John with 
ill tion for Ireland, Conscription for Ireland, Conscription | ‘‘ Rigdumfunnidos’’. Neither of the brothers proved 
or for Ireland; Do—it—Now!’’ are the very publicists | a sound man of business. Yet who would not have 
he who, when there was in 1914 and early in 1915 urgent | been dazed out of the common sense of business by 
It need for obligatory service for Great Britain, hedged | having at his elbow a brain which was a gold mine, 
ar with a ‘‘ Leave it to Kitchener ’’, or an “‘ If it is neces- | and which even in the agony of a terrible illness pro- 
es sary, of course we must have, etc., etc.’’ Further, we | duced a masterpiece? When the great crash came, 
le have observed that among these panting asseverators | James Ballantyne fell—his brother had died bankrupt 
in are, absurd to relate, the very people who, about the | five years earlier; Constable fell; Scott fell, too, but 
day before yesterday, were supporting Mr. Duke | only to rise higher by his wonderful fortitude and 
ardently, and for leaving all things to Mr. Duke! resolution. The author of the Waverley Novels needed 
n no addition to his reputation, but it came with 
s They, bearing in mind their past gyrations, will be | Lockhart’s “ Life ’’, and in fuller measure when his 
rT well advised to leave this exceedingly difficult and incomparable ‘‘ Journal ’’ was published in 1890. The 
n delicate question in charge of Sir E. Carson, who | writer who sat at that table holds his supremacy among 
4 understands it. We do not want eager publicists to | the greatest of authors and greatest of gentlemen. 
e inflame people like Mr. Dillon to still more 
{ ehemnent onsets against ‘‘Conscription”. No By the death of Professor Gwatkin Cambridge 
1 oubt this question will have to be tackled gravely | loses a master of ecclesiastical history and a scholar 
P and in the near future unless Ireland is to die | and teacher of remarkable accomplishments. His first 
- out of the war; but the people whose advice | classes in Mathematics, Classics, Moral Science, and 
, 's valuable are not those who, when England was | Theology were the wonder of the academic world, and 
concerned, wrote and printed: ‘‘Leave it to | he went on to gain numerous honours in Theology. 
} Kitchener ’’, one of the most contemptible of cries, for | He was not a model lecturer, but a host of pupils can 
testify to his stimulating direction and fruitful 


obviously it was not Lord Kitchener’s duty to decide ! 


how the men were to be got: it was simply his duty to _ knowledge. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
BEAUMONT HAMEL. 


HE British Army, by its storming and capture of 
Beaumont Hamel, has won a signal and 
glorious success. We hope that by and by the War 
Office will allow a map to be printed showing in some 
detail the extraordinary strength and variety of the 
earth and wire fortifications which the Germans, with 
their usual thoroughness, had skilfully contrived at 
this place. Beaumont Hamel, by some two years of 
hard thinking and hard work, was made about as im- 
pregnable as it was within military ingenuity to make 
such a place. We had a taste, a disagreeable taste, 
of its quality in the early days of the Somme offen- 
sive, when we failed in our objective in that part of 
the line. Beaumont Hamel had a name quite as for- 
bidding as the name Thiepval was before the capture 
of that place in September, though far less has been 
heard about it at home. But last Monday morning 
our Army went over the parapet, stormed Beaumont 
Hamel, took nearly six thousand prisoners, and 
inflicted on the enemy what he himself admits to be 
‘* important casualties. 

There are some people who never will be content 
with anything that is done by British leaders and men 
at or anywhere near the Somme to-day. They call 
it ‘‘tactics’’ when a great action is fought and an 
objective gained there; and they yearn for certain 
large ‘‘ strategic’? sweeps or for one massive ‘‘ co- 
ordinated’’ break through, somewhere, anywhere. 
They desiderate a movement which will give greater 
rein to the imagination, and the more adventurous 
among them might be expected—especially if the 
Allies were severely checked and held up on the 
Somme or Ancre—to favour a feint from Spitzbergen 
masking a sudden and irresistible burst through at 
Monaco. After which the Germans, 
Bulgarians, and Turks would lay down their arms and 
we should proceed to the Settlement, headed, pre- 
sumably, by the Knave of Hearts and the Mad Hatter. 
We cannot hope that these victims of an inflamed 
imagination will be placated by the splendid and very 
solid success which the British Army has won upon 
the Ancre. But we think they are likely to put aside 
their fads for a little while for their own tactical 
reasons. The public may have proved a little slow in 
its enthusiasm over the continuously successful 
offensive of the Allies on the Somme; but it is not 
utterly ungenerous, and it would angrily resent a 
renewal just now of sullen criticisms or ill-concealed 
sneers over the battle of the Somme. 

We do not fancy that, even with November far 
advanced, and the rigour of winter before us, the 
British and French Armies are arranging to sit down 
on the Somme and Ancre and defer further action till 
next spring. But suppose they were to do so: would 
the great offensive of the last four and a half months 
then rank as a failure? Would it then be open to 
a fair and clear reasoning mind to declare that our 
attacks had only resulted in the capture of a few 
ruined villages and a contemptible fraction of the 
ground in France and Belgium occupied by the 
enemy? We are absolutely certain that no intelligent 
person, unless he were pro-German or malicious, 
would declare anything of the kind. Because, even if 
our Armies were to go forthwith into winter quarters, 


signal success—and the one thing answering to that 
description which has been achieved in the West 
against Germany since 4 August 1914. The Somme 


Austrians, | 


' success of our operations matters not. 


| offensive has definitely relieved the terrible ang 
menacing strain at Verdun: it has killed the lag 
German hope at Verdun. That in itself might well ly 
a sufficient justification of the Somme offensive. 

Next, the offensive has proved at  Fricourt, 
Thiepval, and Beaumont Hamel—to say nothing 
the strongholds within the French military sphere 
which our Allies have stormed, and now hold secure~ 
that ‘‘ invincible ’’ German earth and wire works can, 
after all, be won. It has in one or two instances 
been proved that they can be won at a quite wonder. 
fully small loss (we will touch on casualties presently), 

Thirdly, this offensive is gradually breaking the 
stout heart of the German soldier. We were our 
selves a little sceptical in this matter in the earlier 
days of the Somme campaign; but it is no longer pos. 
sible to doubt that German moral is suffering, some. 
what poignantly at times, not only through the 
generous battering it has received from our gunners— 
we shrewdly suspect it is suffering on occasions stil 
more through the rushing of such places as invincible 
Thiepval and invincible Beaumont Hamel. These 
operations do not imply brute force alone: they imply 
an exact skill and forethought that must be most dis. 
agreeable to opponents who did not expect much more 
than a certain amateur obstinacy and valour in us, 
They foresaw that the Somme offensive must consist 
almost wholly of frontal attacks. There they were 
right: it has. But they calculated, no doubt, on many 
Maggersfonteins and Stormbergs, and there they were 
wrong; for, though we have been so largely compelled 
to make frontal attacks, we have found out how to 
gain our objectives without Maggersfonteins and 
Stormbergs. The skill of these operations, we may 
depend upon it, has shaken some of the bravest of the 
enemy as much as the sledge-hammer has shaken him. 
He had not expected that from his large, blundering 
British opponent, at any rate! What wonder if it has 
shaken his moral, given it at times a touch of angina 
pectoris? We have on various occasions _ lately 
studied a number of letters, some published, some 
unpublished, which are striking evidence of this form 
of German indisposition, and the evidence is 
cumulative. 

The Germans do not like us on the Somme and 
Ancre to-day. They admit it lugubriously by their 
account of Beaumont Hamel. Of course they will 
return—they are already half back—to their “‘ it is 
nothing ’’ attitude, which they held consistently since 
their little indignant outburst of some weeks ago, 
when they blurted out that ‘‘it is not war—it is 
murder’’. But, whether they admit or deny the 
The business 
in hand remains as clear, as imperative, as ever. For 
the sake of our Allies in East and West, for the sake 
of ourselves and of the cause of civilisation, we must 
concentrate might and main upon the Somme. The 
cream of the German Army is there: it is there we 
have to break the immense power of the enemy. We 
must pour in a great and growing mass of munitions 
and of trained men. We must. support, heart and 


soul, our splendid Army and its leader there. We 
must away with the haunting fear in some craven 
quarters that men are but sent to the Somme to be 
converted into casualties. It is a miserable fear, and 
it is most wickedly wide of the mark. With a few 


exceptional weeks, particularly in the early times of 
the Somme offensive would yet have been proved a | " ¢ J : 


this great campaign, the casualties have been remark- 
ably small, considering the magnitude of the opera- 
tions. There have been instances where great objec- 
tives there have been gained with miraculously small 
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casualties—and we use this word with deliberation : 
we use it with full knowledge of the facts. Any 
weakening in the nation’s resolve to go through with 
the Somme undertaking would be treachery towards 
our Allies and, in the end, the suicide of our nation. 


MISCHIEF-MAKING AND THE WAR. 


O* E of the most valuable things in a time of war 
is a ruling mind so judicious and so inspired by 
foresight that it is able from day to day to form swift 
and wise decisions for a whole nation, as did the mind 
of Napoleon until it began to fail. Anything less 
than perfect judgment in the conduct of a country at 
war must do some harm and be a phase of mischief- 
making, just as anything less than efficient nursing of 
the sick must be bad for the patients; but perfect 
judgment is the rarest of all gifts, even among men of 
genius. Consider, then, the terrible responsibility that 
rests upon a democratic people from the first day of 
war to the signing of peace. It is they who are called 
upon to keep at full pressure the motive-power of 
public opinion, though they have neither knowledge 
enough nor judgment enough to see the whole war in 
focus, and to ask at the right moment, with the right 
unity of purpose, for the right change in the nation’s 
routine of effort. 

They employ at first many habits of mind that 
belong to the ordinary times of peace. From these 
hindrances they free themselves one by one, slowly, 
and with reluctance, until at last they compile a 
discipline that enables them to bear with patient zeal 
the work imposed upon them daily by the needs of a 
perilous time. In the course of this war they have 
passed through many useful and essential changes of 
conviction, but every step in their progress has been 
delayed by the unintentional mischief-making that 
comes from their very imperfect judgment. Catch- 
word after catchword took possession of their mind 
and kept them from seeing when a sometime useful 
agent in the war had become harmful. Necessary 
criticism was silenced for months merely in order that 
people might wonder at their ease over the disappear- 
ance of party squabbles. Yet those who talked most 
obsequiously about the blessing of a party truce and 
the sanctity of a united front were often men who 
showed very plainly that they did not understand any- 
thing except their old party game. They were political 
strategists who wished to save from the requirements 
of war some relics of their peace-bred tenets and pre- 
judices. Day by day, and often without scruple, they 
aided the enemy by opposing the fair use of compul- 
sion in the enlistment of recruits. Even now, though 
public opinion has wonderfully improved, deliberate 
mischief-making is active here and there, while mis- 
chief-making of the involuntary sort comes almost as 
freely as ever from its three main causes—defective 
knowledge, imperfect judgment, and their offspring— 
rash advice. 

Deliberate mischief-making is supposed to be the 
more harmful, yet it is an evil which can be put down 
by the Defence of the Realm Act. It is not inherent 
inhuman nature, like the involuntary mischief-making. 
By making use of legislation approved by the people, 
the Government can forbid any meeting which tries to 
hoodwink the public by contending that the time has 
arrived when the objects for which our country 
entered the war may be secured by peace negotiations. 
On Tuesday the Home Secretary spoke his mind on 
this point to the zealots who opened at Cardiff the 
meeting of the so-called National Council for Civil 
Liberties. But he went on to say that he thought it 
better not to suppress the meeting and expose the 
Government to the charge of imitating German methods. 
No such charge would have come from any reasonable 
Person, and a meeting forbidden by the Government 
would not have angered the zealots more than a 
meeting suppressed by a popular disturbance. Mr. 
MacDonald and his friends talk to-day with great self- 
Pity about rioters, and they have gained an advertise- 
ment which the friends of Britain abroad cannot look 


upon as expedient. Further, not to forbid the meet- 
ing was to imply that it had a right to seek a hear- 
ing, yet there can be no unharmful talk about peace 
negotiations until all the Governments of the Entente 
Powers give the. cue, in accordance with the joint 
action which they have agreed to follow with unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the common cause. Nor are these the 
only points to be remembered. Can anyone believe 
that such a meeting would have been called anywhere 
in our country if Austro-German troops occupied parts 
of the British Isles? Not even a peace zealot would 
show the white feather if the British Isles were in- 
vaded; and hence he should have sense enough to- 
day never to make any suggestion which Russia and 
France, with other invaded Allies, would have just 
cause to resent. 

Disunion at home, when provoked by any sort of 
mischief-making, is bad enough, but the thing above 
all that the Allies have to fear is the intrusion of 
impudent civilian criticism into the dovetailing work 
done by their Governments. Many times recently we 
have protested against the questions which several 
busybodies are allowed to ask in the House of Com- 
mons, and which the Press circulates. Some weeks 
ago Mr. Trevelyan put a most heedless question to 
the Government concerning Russia and Constantinople, 
and several members cannot hold their tongues in the 
matter of Greece, though Lord Robert Cecil warned 
them plainly a month ago. After pointing out that in 
a time of war the most important advice is that of the 
military and naval chiefs, Lord Robert said it was im- 
possible for him to discuss the future action of the 
Allied Governments with respect to Greece, and that 
His Majesty’s Government could not give effect to 
volunteer advice except in concert with their Allies. 
‘‘ It is politically desirable ’’, he went on to say, ‘‘ that 
this fact should be recognised in questions put upon 
the paper, which otherwise may give an impression 
abroad that the Allies are to be disregarded ’’. 

No warning could have been given in plainer words. 
Yet other foolish questions were put this week, as if 
for the purpose of tripping Lord Robert into a hurried 
answer. ‘‘ Can the noble Lord say how many Govern- 
ments there are in Greece?’’ ‘‘ Does not the right 
hon. gentleman recognise two Governments? ’’ Every 
questioner seemed to imply by his assurance that the 
Allies would have no further trouble with the Grecian 
question if they put him in authority over the British 
Foreign Office. Some questioners appear at times to 
be moved by a deliberate effort to make mischief, but 
quite as much harm may be done by a tactless vanity 
or by any other impulse. Even a keen desire to do 
loyal service in the war may be a serious trouble when 
it is permitted to heckle the Government, because the 
Government alone knows all the reasons by which the 
Allied policies are governed. So we put it again to 
the authorities that the printing and reporting of 
nuisance questions ought to be forbidden at once. 
From time to time the Speaker says: ‘‘ The hon. mem- 
ber is abusing his privilege ’’. Would that he were 
empowered to use these words whenever questions 
are put upon the paper that appear likely to make 
mischief abroad, either among our Allies or in neutral 
countries. The Speaker could always be trusted to use 
his judgment in a thoroughly impartial manner. If 
dangerous questioning is not put under watchful dis- 
cipline, this phase of mischief-making may be even 
more troublesome after the war than it is now; 
because many matters of a very delicate nature will 
arise during peace negotiations, and may cause great 
excitement in all ill-balanced minds. A great many 
foolish persons will wish to govern the peace confer- 
ence from outside, and will set their agents to ask 
questions in the House of Commons. 


FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


HERE is something more interesting than reading 

M. Davray, author of a remarkable book lately 
published, and dealing with English spirit and 
energy in the war—and that is talking with M. Davray. 
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One is talking then with France, and with a France 
that is hardly less at ease in the idiom of the English 
tongue even than that French patriot familiar to 
Saturpay Reviewers, M. Dimnet. But, failing a 
vivacious argument with M. Davray, it is well to read 
him and find what the France he stands for thinks of 
the English and their effort in the war. This can be 
done, for the house of Constable has brought out a 
book by him, entitled ‘‘ Through French Eyes’’, 
wherein he takes us through those hives of constructive- 
destructive energy, the munition factories. We cross 
the Channel with him and visit the British lines—and 
that Channel voyage of itself, what a scene of 
enchanted beauty and wonder it can prove to-day, 
conveying to some of us an idea of the Middle Ages in 
England, their chivalric spirit and spectacle, as no book 
or picture ever conveyed the thing! He takes us also 
to Trafalgar Square and its recruiting gatherings in 
days when men had to be scoffed into their duty instead 
of being nobly called thereto by the State, as they are 
to-day. Finally, he speculates on how the war is trans- 
forming the old habits of England till—wonder on 
wonders !—she is not merely accepting, she is demand- 
ing, Alfred de Vigny’s ‘‘Grandeur et Servitude 
Militaires! ’’—the ‘‘ obligation upon all to take up 
arms for the defence of the Empire ’’. 

M. Davray is that which not all his compatriots are 
to-day, he is a whole-hearted admirer of our great 
amateur, obstinate English way. He will have nothing 
to do with miserables who grizzle over alleged defeat 
this, alleged stupidity that, in our generalship and its 
organisations—as if the organising of the British Army 
in France to-day were not a thousand times better done, 
despite ten thousand greater difficulties, than anything 
grizzling criticism half-accomplished at home !—and he 
aways, too, with those other miserables who lie supine, 
moaning that Germany is too mighty ever to be got and 
kept under in this world. We agree with him: 
broadly; though it must be said that, in certain 
respects, M. Davray is—well, is generous! Let us be 
thankful he did not observe the Trafalgar Square | 
recruiting meetings in quite the light we, day after day, | 
observed them. There were afternoons a year ago, ora 
year and a half ago, on which, alas! the very starlings 
that cluster high on Nelson’s Column seemed to 
murmur in disdain when, after an hour’s oratory, one 
poor podgy City clerk, nearer sixty than thirty, was 
lugged with his black bag on to the plinth, the solitary 
prisoner of that glum day. We are distinctly relieved 
M. Davray saw nothing of that kind; nor omnibus 
strikes, nor businesses as usual, nor all the rest of that 
stuff we have had to live through and live down. 

The effort of England—or, if it is insisted we shall 
put it not in simple words, but in magniloquent 
phraseology, the effort of the British Islands and of 
Greater Britain—is, as M. Davray says, a very great 
one. It would be false modesty to deny that. More- 


over, we are still reserving something between thirty 
and fifty per cent. of our available man-power, and an 
unguessable but probably far larger percentage of our 
shell and gun-making power, against the days that are 
coming with 1917 and 1918. We have never heard | 
any assertion by a sincere or a reasonable man to the | 
effect that Britain’s effort in this war is not an immense, 
a titanic one; though we have often heard and read | 
assertions by sincere and reasonable men that Britain’s | 
immense effort has not been forethought and scientifi- | 
cally organised at home as it should have been—the 
two propositions are widely different ones, though artful | 
dodgers have sometimes contrived to confuse them. | 
M. Davray knows what wise and observant French- | 
men know, and gladly bear witness to, that the British | 
effort in pouring men, munitions, and money into the | 
common cause of the Allies has been extraordinary. | 
But work, vast and unstinted, during the war does not | 
connote masterly preparation and forethought before | 
the war. We had rather not have turned back the page, . 
but it is really quite necessary to do so when suddenly | 
in November 1916 volumes are sprung upon us which | 
set out to claim that England was perfectly and | 
wonderfully provisioned in every respect against the | 
war when it burst out in August 1914. Strange as it | 


may appear, there actually is a school which woul 
represent England as being cap-a-pied againg 
Armageddon in July 1914 and long before then! Some 
thing was heard to this effect in the autumn of i914 
It died out about the time of Ypres, and when it grey 
clear that the war would not be ‘‘all over } 
Christmas ’’, and that Germany was not starved out iy 
the early spring of 1915, one supposed that this 
amazing fiction of perfect preparation long before th 
war would not be heard of again. Yet here it is again 
more insistent and grotesque than ever! Let us hop 
that our Allies France and Russia and Italy wil 
understand that it is not taken gravely in this county 
except by a small band of ultra-partisans; for tho 
Allies really cannot be expected to swallow everything. 
They took in very good part the discourtesy which « 
year or two ago was vowing that one free Englishma 
was worth three to twelve foreign conscripts. Perhaps 
it rather tickled them. And our mighty Eastern Al) 
made allowances, fortunately, when she was told tha 
democracy was going to beat autocracy into a cocke/ 
hat. But the line must, in common decency, be drawn; 
and when we suddenly burst forth with volubk 


. vauntings that our country was perfectly organised an( 


provisioned against Armageddon before August 19y 
even, offence might not unreasonably be taken by som 
of our best friends and admirers in Europe. It is 
carrying an indifferent joke too far. England was, o 
course, as was remarked in this Review some two 
years ago, no more prepared to fight Germany on land 
in August 1914 than she was prepared to fight the 
infernal regions. England had no thought of fighting 
Germany so: even the German Chancellor woul 
probably admit that. We hope that our Allies wil 
understand that the boastful claim that we wer 
perfectly prepared and organised against the war is not 
the claim of any authority in this country. No; 
decidedly we were not ready; but we are coming om 
nicely. 


A CORIOLANUS OF COMESTIBLES. 


O at length The Dictator is to come—if we art 
justified (we do not say we are justified, but the 
Press seems to be) in reading Mr. Runciman’s 
announcement in that light. Characteristically enough 
—it will be said by foreign critics who see in John Bul 
the embodiment of roast beef, plum pudding, and beer 
—the first of our Dictators is set up in order to attend 
to our diet. They will certainly say, these critics, that 
we would not hear of a despot whilst it was a problem 
of finding the men for carrying on the war; but n0 
sooner did it come to a problem of finding the menu 
for carrying on ourselves than we grew really alarmed, 
and sought refuge in a One Man Rule. 

However, we may let such chaff at our expense fly 
by; it will not harm us, though it has more than a 
grain of truth in it. The great thing is that the Dic 
tator system (if Mr. Runciman’s ‘‘ Controller ’’ really 
does connote dictatorial powers or despotism) is now 
beginning—they will soon be taking away the bauble. 
There is no doubt the one man method is the most 


| effective method in a very great and perilous war, when 


all manner of ugly surprises are liable any moment to 
be sprung on the nation. Had it not prevailed in the 
Central Power group, the enemy would probably have 
split up and the war be ended ere now. Austria would 
have gone out of partnership, and Bulgaria might not 
have come in. The one man method is a great asset 
to Germany in waging war—why dispute it? Equally 
idle would it be to deny that the absence of the one 
man or Dictator method has told against the wat 
making and the diplomacy of the Entente in this 
struggle. 

But a weak or balancing Dictator—he may be worse 
than no Dictator. Therefore we must see to it that 
our Dictator is a strong and masterful man. He must 
not care a jot for popularity. He must be adamant 
alike to the clamour of the masses and to the pressure 
of the classes. Whom then shall we choose for ouf 


Soriolanus of Comestibles? Do not all speak at once! 
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Every applicant for the post must remember this: he 
will have to take steps, if the supply of victuals 
threatens to run dangerously low, which will make him 
the most hated man in England. He may have to 
overhaul and cut down our restaurant menus, our 
smart hotel teas, dinners, what not. He may have to 
conscript the cauliflowers. Moreover, think of the 
austere life this despot over our diet will himself have 
to lead. Barmecide banquets for him—he will have 
to be, like Casar’s wife, above the least suspicion of 
‘‘ faring richly in fine linen’’. He will have to restrict 
himself and his establishment to the lean of the land, 
and to a very small measure of that. Some will sug- 
gest that no one but a vegetarian and teetotaler need 
apply; but it is by no means proved that the vege- 
tarian is necessarily a light eater; on the contrary, it 
has been said he makes up in bulk—apples, rice pud- 
ding, corn and milk—for his abstinence from flesh and 
wine. The first of our Dictators will have to be a man 
of marked self-denial—and the war may go on for 
years. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 120) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
WEST AND EAstT. 


T showed a strategic mind of brilliant activity in 
the British Commander to resume operations on 
the Ancre, and not allow his armies to rest in idleness 
and become slaves to the continuous bad weather. 
Although, perhaps, the line of advance that was made 
on 13 November was not quite in the direction re- 
quired at this particular period of the operations, yet we 
must remember that the German defences at Gomme- 
court, Hébuterne, Serre, Beaumont Hamel, and St. 
Pierre Divion were all included in the original scheme 
that was designed for the Allied onslaught on 1 July 
last. Such being the case, we can appreciate the 
economy of extra preparations that were required to 
carry out the task. Our men have learned much since 
the days of July. What was deemed by the Germans 
to be absolutely impregnable in that month has fallen 
at the first assault in November. Our men, as we 
remember, failed to pierce these formidable defences 
in their effort in July. The confidence of security 
induced by the British failure may have induced the 
Germans to remove their reserves elsewhere. It is 
this constant harrying of men from one end of a long 
line of defence to another that tends to wear them out. 
We may look forward now to continuous and perhaps 
concentrated effort towards the strategical railway 
junction of Achiet-le-Grand, but we must pray for a 
change in the elements, which for so long have been 
our worst foe. 

Successive weeks of foul weather have hindered the 
main operations of the Allies in the region of the 
Somme. At the very moment when their armies were 
getting into full swing and, well in their stride, 
were carrying everything before them, at a slow but 
sure pace, the elements enter the arena and assert 
themselves, as they have done many thousand times 
in war, and proved the great controlling factor. Ina 
contest thus dominated, the retreating German is dis- 
tinctly favoured. In his withdrawal he finds a country 
that is less churned up, as it has suffered only from 
the shell fire of the Allies, and has few marks of the 
destructive power of his own monster weapons. His 
roads have not borne the double traffic that others 
were subjected to in the earlier stages of the contest, 
and he has no need of employing the large working 
parties to repair the highways that carry supplies to 
his troops in the first defence line. His large calibre 
guns can be brought from elsewhere and sited in more 
or less unsodden ground. He has all the advantage 
of being able to trace a fresh line of resistance, if re- 
quired, on ground that has been free from the craters 
and shell holes due to the high explosives of the Allied 
guns. It is no wonder, then, that the patience of 
the Entente armies on the Somme has been severely 


tried. They see the almost sheer impossibility of 
moving: their heavy artillery forward through the 
morass which has been created, and there would be 
danger if they tried, for nothing is more helpless in 
war than artillery when on the move. The operations, 
curtailed as they have been for several weeks, have 
necessarily been of a minor and spasmodic nature. 
The prolonged suspension has not precluded the Ger- 
man from adding considerably to the number of his 
guns of position of a large calibre. Needless to say 
the activities of the airmen have been largely im- 
peded. This has favoured the German in his counter- 
attack. Now that our Flying Corps have cleared the 
skies when matters are favourable for aircraft work, 
the German is clever enough to realise that a dull, 
misty, or rainy day is his opportunity. It is a true 
friend to him, and in the past few weeks, with much 
uncertain weather, he has been rewarded with some 
success in his counter-blows. We have no fear that 
when the weather in Picardy resumes its normal state, 
when the first glint of winter clears the atmosphere 
above, and again affords a dry foothold for the gun 
wheels, the advance which has been so rudely checked 
by the elements will be renewed with redoubled 
zest. The halt which has been called for so many 
weeks is a lesson to us which we should do well to 
study. A year ago saw us talking and not acting. 
What was the result? Instead of being in our places 
for the great offensive early in April, it was not until 
1 July that we were in a position to move. Our mili- 
tary leaders are again calling aloud for men and 
more men, and we are still talking of how to find 
them. Where would our gallant troops have stood in 
Picardy now if our armies had been ready in April 
1916? We seem totally unable to appreciate the 
golden value of time in warfare. What a feeble 
method of approaching a great question, when the 
Minister of Munitions, in reviewing the matter of 
labour for his factories, says: ‘‘ They would have to 
ask those ineligible for military service to go to the 
munition factories’. Is there no such question as 
compelling a man or even a woman to perform a duty 
—the first duty—to his country? Are there no means 
whereby the thousands of idle shop-gazers who throng 
our streets can be turned on to perform useful work 
for the State in its hour of trial? Not yet does our 
nation realise that we are at war, and that war means 
sacrifice. Can we learn no lesson from our Ally across 
the water? 

As this year’s struggle on the Western front draws 
to a close we are daily fated to contemplate the hugely 
significant part which France was called upon to play 
by her splendid defensive fight on the Meuse. We have 
constantly been at pains to discover the real design that 
lay behind the mind of the author of the strategy that 
dictated the German blow at Verdun. Strategy, of 
course, is a sealed book to both leader and led. Not so 
tactics, which deal with the story of the blows of the 
antagonists when they come into personal conflict. The 
clever pen of a neutral military writer has dissected the 
German ecstasies which followed on the first victories 
she achieved on the banks of the Meuse. He recalls, 
word for word, the loud trumpeting which accompanied 
the battle of 26 February 1916, when, by the German 
report, ‘‘ the armoured fort of Douaumont, the northern 
angle pillar of the principal permanent fortification of 
Verdun was taken by the Brandenburgers. It is 
solidly in German hands.’’ Contrast these words with 
the report of the action of 20 October 1916: ‘* The 
French attack, favoured by mist, advanced beyond the 
wrecked trenches up to the fort and village of Douau- 
mont. We evacuated the burning fort. Our troops, 
much against the grain, obeyed the order to retire to 
positions somewhat to the north. Here they repulsed 
all further attacks, especially those on Fort Vaux.”’ 
Singular that the French dispatches allude to no such 
event as a fire in Fort Douaumont, but tell of the 
capture of the commandant and many of the garrison. 
The truth is becoming apparent that a subservient Press 
and telegraph system in Germany is compelled to antici- 
pate victory or defeat in its issues to the public in words 
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that cater for the popular wishes. Later on, official 


reports acknowledge or deny the accuracy of the Press- | 


men in words that suit the Headquarter Staff. The 
capture of the position at Vaux by our Ally completes 
the hold of the ring of forts which surrounded the 
stronghold of Verdun. The method of its capture was 
by following the same system that we have witnessed 
elsewhere on the Somme—a more perfect employment 
of artillery. In learning a tactical lesson from our foe, 
or, perhaps, in learning many lessons, our Ally at 
Verdun has achieved a victory which might end in 
triumph. Whatever may have been the strategic 
design which persuaded Germany to attack France 
through her northern gate at Verdun, the door is now 
closed to the Teuton for ever. Doors, however, may 
be used for the purpose of exit as well as for entrance. 
Will Germany, by her failure at Verdun, not find an 
additional strain put upon her resources in order to bar 
effectually the exit from the stronghold of her hereditary 
enemy into Germany itself? We await Hindenburg’s 
reply. 
II. 


The strategy of the old Field-Marshal in the South- 
Eastern theatre is still inclined to be wrapped in 
mystery. It would almost seem as if he considered the 
Western theatre as one of less importance for 
furthering the national will of the Central Powers than 
what could be afforded in the East. True, his capacity 
for handling the armies on the Eastern frontier has 
been superb. Moreover, he can discern in the East 
more scope for the working of the spirit of the offen- 
sive, a spirit dear to his war training as an old Prussian 
of many years’ experience. It would be natural that in 
the only remaining theatre of war where an offensive is 


| gift, style, but with my limited powers I endeavour to 
show the wretched state of the musical world as tar 
as our artists go. I do not mean music for our 
music-halls—that seems to flourish very well—and 
most of it, thank goodness, is not by our countrymen, 

I tried to suggest in my articles that we should give 
German music a rest. 1 did not, I maintain, suggest 
that it was not beautiful music. It is not the only 
beautiful music. Would our countrymen suggest to 
me that they cannot do without their German music— 
and at the present time! I should have to characterise 
them as liars if they said such a thing. 

If anyone announced at present a show of German 
pictures in this country, would there be no strong 
protest? If anyone announced a new German book, 
or a lecture on German poetry, would there be no 
protest? Any propaganda on German ideals would be, 
I hope, unpopular; yet here is German music, or music 
by Germans, allowed free rein, and listened to every- 
where; the art which, of all others, enters the life of a 
nation—in refinement anyway. As one of your corre- 
spondents says: ‘‘ Music is the most spiritual of all the 
arts’’. Then let us have our own spiritual qualities 
made a little stronger in our midst. 

I am not one of those who cuts off his nose to spite 


his face. That is a very old and flabby argument. 
No one thinks higher of the qualities of German music 


| than myself; but, after being saturated with it for the 


open to the armies of the Central Powers the veteran | 
champion of the game should be permitted to enjoy an | 


opportunity. 


Hindenburg’s choice of alternatives in | 


strategy would be illimitable were it not for one thing— | 


he has but the skeleton of a field army. The calls that 
reach him from the Western theatre, both from 
Verdun, the Somme, and the Isonzo, and -now the 
Ancre, must hobble his movements enormously. 
read of marches and counter-marches on the frontiers 
of Roumania, both on the east and west. 


army of Bulgarians, Turks, and Germans from the 
northern confines of the territory, and threatens a 
crossing to the western bank of the Danube. Force of 
circumstances may have necessitated a retreat. The 
supply arrangements for a mixed force, once they get 
beyond the rail-head, are always a trouble. The 
shortage of field bridging material may have baulked 
Mackensen in his design to cross the lower Danube. 
Falkenhayn may not be satisfied with the safety of his 
communications with Hungary. Until the situation 
at Dorna Watra is cleared up in his favour a 
general of his type is not likely to risk the venture of 
his army in the intricate passes of the Transylvanian 
Alps. Hindenburg has many cards yet to play, but he 
may find them all jokers. Meantime the weakest form 
of diplomacy seals up an army which could alter the 
panorama of war in the Eastern theatre, and uneasiness 
in the Allied Armies will continue to prevail so long as 
the initiative there is in German hands. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 


THE CASE FOR BRITISH MUSIC.—III. 
By JosePpH HOLBROOKE. 


| it a rest; we have served it well as a nation. 


We | 


Mackensen, | 
in the Dobrudja, has thought fit to withdraw his mixed | 


last fifteen years, first as a student, and then in my 
career, I try to draw attention now to the over- 
whelming snobbishness of it all, and, may I say, the 
needlessness of German music, or, indeed, anything 
German in our midst at the present time. Let us give 
Let us 
develop our own work—we need to. 

A facetious gentleman writes to me: ‘‘ Would you 
have us destroy all our German music? ’’—a sad and 
silly attitude, which is all too common amongst us. 
Having our German music privately is not publicly 
performing it and holding it constantly before our 
students as the style. Reading our German poets is 
not reading it before an audience. The cry of 
Chauvinism levelled at me is a shallow one. I find the 
German deprecates such an attitude as I take up. It 
is not worthy of an artist! No; but I notice that no 
German performances are given of any British music 
throughout Germany, or, indeed, French, for that 
matter. A little intolerance in art is essential. The 
moment you take up the attitude of tolerance, away 
goes your own output. It is only Chauvinism when 
you wish to train German music—not British ! 

Mr. Hodge does not understand the position as 
regards our music. He evidently does not know that 
German ideas and standards are, even now, pushed 
into our own students by their teachers, to the detri- 
ment of their own individuality. I want to weaken this 
influence by cutting the cancer out altogether for a 
time. No doubt it will grow again; but, in the mean- 


_ time, some of us will have found encouragement and a 
| public to listen to our works. 


LL the criticisms of my articles by corre-| 


spondents in the Saturpay Review last week 
seem to lose sight of the real point—of the main point 
—I wished to make. That I evidently did not make it 
is due, no doubt, to my faulty style. I wish to God 


I had the penmanship of a G. K. Chesterton, to open 
the eyes of some of my fellow-countrymen to the 
subject of our musical art. 


1 think Great Britain is a very musical country, 
which has not had a chance of its own yet. How can 
the people of England do anything else but neglect 
music they never hear and cannot buy? The scandal 
is not there; the scandal is the absolute lack of per- 
formances by our own autocratic conductors. Greece 
has no sort of influence in Great Britain, Germany 
obviously has; so Mr. Hodge need not point to the 
Shakespeare tercentenary. The Germans have long 


insisted that our national poet (who had no German 
I have not got that great | 


tuition) is a German! I, too, would sing the hymn by 
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the Devil if it was good; but I would not sing it if I | 
found the Devil was writing all the hymns! 

No, there is no likelihood of a change unless this 
war lasts for another five years. Then our country- 
men will understand what we are up against, not only 
in music, but in many other things. 

I cannot agree with the advocate for free-audiences 
for our music. It is cheering to see Mr. Carnegie’s 
kind offer, but we want hands, not publication. There 
are no hands. As I point out, there have been offers 
of money for printing, but we must hear the works 
often with permanent orchestras; and Mr. Carnegie 
would be conferring the greatest gift on this country 
if he does this. But who are to be the judges? I 
strongly urge the avoidance of men who have academic 
sympathies. The best men to help Mr. Carnegie are 
Elgar, Bantock, and Beecham. My readers will see 
who are chosen! I remember only too well the futility 
of Ernest Palmer’s gift of £27,000 for our composers ! 
This splendid gift has not performed one work of the 
modern school, because of the academic sympathies 
of the Royal College of Music, which holds the funds. 

Do your correspondents know that at present the 
wealthy country of Scotland has not one single 
orchestra playing within her borders? ‘‘ Owing to the 
war’’, the rich men there refuse to pay the deficit on 
the one orchestra they did possess—the Scottish 
orchestra! Surely this is not good for Scottish com- 
posers? The encouragement given to German music 
in Scotland was always more than generous, and the 
recognition of Scottish music was very small. Now it 
evidently does not exist at all, just when it should be 
encouraged. Perth, Stirling, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Inverness should all have fine orchestras of their very 
own. Are we less cultured than the liquid-sprayers? 
I'll never believe it. As Mr. Greig Says truly, no 
country deserving a name behaves as we do to any- 
thing it truly loves. But for the activity of the gifted 
Sir Thomas Beecham in our orchestral and opera 
matters we should have had very little good music at 
all during the war. Why should the great art have to 
rely on one man’s purse? I am very fond of some 
German music, but I am more anxious to see us with 
a school of our own. It is time our supine Govern- 
ment considered this asset of our national life. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE DOWNS.* 
By WILFRED OmeErR-Cooprer, B.E.F. 
ww o’er the wind-swept Downs ye see 
At daybreak pass the holy mist, 


Ye oft may watch my shadow flee, 
And hear my song if so ye list: 


And when at noon the flaming sun 
Casts all his heat along the grass 

My voice throughout the Downs doth run 
Singing of what shall come to pass: 


Till, when the quiet evening brings 
To all the land its ancient might, 
Its power the mystic hillside flings 
For ever down the silent night : 


And he who shall behold my face 
Shall know the secret of his race. 


As I stand on the summit of the smooth, sloping 
Down where the peaceful sheep are feeding while the 


*The author of this article, a private in the Roya! Fusiliers, 
as, we are sorry to say, been missing since September. An 
article by him, ‘‘ The Fishing Village’, appeared in the Satur- 
DAY Review of 30 September. 


gulls sail past with their wild, solemn cry, full of the 
very spirit of Freedom itself, and ‘‘ the crooked sea 
beneath me crawis’’, I feel that the strength and 
wonder of the land are as they were in the beginning. 
I am standing on a grass-covered mound, within which 
one who has found the great peace has been resting 
through the long centuries, and at last I seem to 
understand the great enigma: ‘‘A day is as a 
thousand years and a thousand years as a day’’. 

All about me, among the sweet-smelling thyme, the 
deep hum of the bees sounds like the voice of the 
Earth itself—singing in the joy of its beauty—while, 
far below, I faintly hear the cawing of the rooks 
among the trees. Beneath me the wheatears move 
slowly along the grass; they are always there, yet 
always few in number, and one feels that surely they 
at least have been, and shall be, there for ever, like 
the wind and the grass. 


The grass has seen all things from the Beginning 
when the first half-naked hunters climbed the Downs 
to look out across the island. Then came those who 
kept their sheep there, above the little village huddled 
among the hills. They knew the old mysteries, and, 
as they lay out among the grass, watching their 
flocks, the Earth and they became of one thought and 
one love, till at the end they sat for ever, facing the 
sun, within the hill, and learnt its secrets through the 
days that had no time and no beginning or end. 

Even yet there come those who know the secrets 
of the hills—or, at least, some of them—but as the 
years pass by their knowledge fails and they become 
as other men, seeking after that which has no power 
or endurance. 


I learnt the tale of the Child as I lay out on the 
Downs among the sunshine, secking to attain to the 
heart of all things—that endless, hopeless search 
which is among the greatest joys Earth can give. 

He came from the land of woods to the shore and 
the open Downs, full of the wonder of the old things 
that do not change with the seasons. Day by day he 
came, climbing the steep slope of the Down and 
dancing the old dances on the grass, which had felt 
that same tread in the days before man left his place 
in Nature. He sang the songs that have no words, 
but, instead, the cry of one spirit of the wild to 
another, and though man cannot understand them, 
they are a clear speech to those of the hills. The old 
shepherds passing saw and understood, for they are 
among the few men who know and love the Things of 
Peace, but they did not speak of what they had seen. 

Slowly he grew to be one with those whom man 
cannot know, and became bound by a great love to 
the things of the hills and the shore (for the strength 
of the shore and the strength of the Downs are one). 
So time passed without measurement until the day 
came near when his destiny set the face of the Child 
towards the places whence he came—a land of trees 
and of the homes of men. And he, in the terror of 
his parting with them whom he loved more than life 
itself, went out upon the Downs to seek help from 
those who seemed so strong. He had neither prayer 
nor knowledge, but he sent forth his heart’s desire 
with the power of a child, and they wept with him, 
binding him closer to them, till they seemed of one life 
and one hope, and he knew that neither man nor 
spirit could separate him from them. Knowing this, 
he returned without thought or fear to those among 
whom he dwelt; and when the time of parting came, 
the power of the hills was greater than the power of 
men, and he passed forth from among them, to dwell 
with those whom no man may tell of. 

Man has forgotten these things; but the wind and 
the grass do not forget. 
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OWEN FELLTHAM ON WAR AND SOLDIERS. | the body, but cannot make the mind believe that lawful 
HE “Resolves ’’ of Owen Felltham, ‘‘ Divine, | Which is — in unlawfulness ; yet without doubt, in 

I Moral, and Political ’’, is absolutely a closed the enterpriSers, the opinion has animated much : we 
book to the vast majority of English readers to-day. | °° how it formerly fired the Turk, and is yet a 
Fuller, compared with Felltham, is popular now, | St'ong motive to the Spanish attempts. Unless he 
though to use the word ‘‘ popular ”’ of old Fuller and | throws abroad this to the world, to blanch his rapince 
his ‘‘ conceits’’ may be straining a point. Fuller is | and his cruelty. For that of revenge, I see not but it 
reserved for the fastidious and knowing few; Felltham | ™@y be lawful for a prince, even by war, to vindicate 


for a few old bookshops, and for dusty shelves where | the honour of himself and people. And the reason is, 


sleep the long-forgotten—that is, perhaps, a fairer way _ because in such cases of injury the whole nation jg 


to put it. And yet Felltham, the Royalist, had his | interested; and many times the recompense is more 
day, though he did not, like the poet Churchill, blaze due to the subjects than the sovereign. That of 
the comet of it. His little work passed through a good Providence may well have a pass: as when princes 
many editions in the seventeenth century ; so that in the | Make war to avoid war; or when they sce a storm 
eighth edition, printed in the year after the Restoration, | inevitably falling, it is good to meet it and break the 
we find him criticising the weakness of a portion of | force; should they ever sit still while the blow were 
the ‘‘ Resolves ’’, written, as he explains, when he was | given them, they might very well undo themselves by 
eighteen years of age. He impeaches not the honesty | patience: we see, in the body, men often bleed to 
of this early work, but only its ‘‘composure’’. All | prevent imminent sickness. For that of defence, both 
that one can say is that the composure and style of | religion, and all the rules of Nature plead for it. 

few books of essays printed in these times by authors | |‘ The commanders in war ought to be built upon 
of twice or thrice Felltham’s years surpass the | these three virtues : they should be wise, valiant, ex- 
‘“ Resolves ’’. The book is full of wisdom and of | perienced. Wisdom in a general many times ends war 


sharp point, and there are epigrams which are worth | without war. Of all the victories the Roman thought 


recalling and reprinting—a good many of them. | that best which least was stained with blood. And 

Felltham has his conceits or confections of author- | they were content to let Camillus triumph when he had 
ship, as so many of the best men of the sixteenth and  "0t fought. In these times it is especially requisite, 
seventeenth centuries, and some are undeniably effec- | Since stratagems and advantages are more in use than 
tive. He is ‘‘down” on “Idle Books’. The man | the open and daring valour. Yet valiant he must be; 
who angles in their thick, corrupted waters, says else he grows contemptible, loses his command, and 
Felltham, ‘‘ is sure to strike the torpedo that, instead | by his own fear infects his troops with cowardice. To 
of being his food, confounds him”. Felltham on | the eternal honour of Cesar, Cicero reports that, in all 
‘ Puritans ’’, too, is well worth study. He admitted | his commands of the field, there was not found an ito, 


some Puritans were good men and true, but others = a veni, == he scorned in all his onsets to be any- 
‘“scelestique villains”. ‘‘ What a lump of quickened | thing but sti a leader ; always teaching by the 
care’’, he exclaims, ‘‘ is the melancholie man!’’ He | Strongest authority, his own forwardness, his own 


believes not in sour prohibition, but rather in “a | examples. And though these be excellences, they be 
moderate relaxation ’’. _ all, without experience, lame. Let him be never so 

Felltham’s ninetieth resolve treats ‘‘Of War and | learned, his books cannot limit his designs in several: 
Soldiers’, and it is worth rescuing this essay from | 21d though he be perfect in a paper-plot, where his 
oblivion, for much of it is true and to the point | ©Y has all in view, he will fail ina leaguer, where he 
to-day. Felltham says: _ sees but a limb at once: besides, experience puts a 

‘“ After a long scene of peace, war ever enters the | credit on his actions, and makes him far more prompt 
stage; and, indeed, is so much of the world’s physic, |" undertakings. And, indeed, there is a great deal 
as it is both a purge and blood-letting. Peace, fulness, | of reason why we should respect him that, with an 
pride, and war, as the four felloes that, being let into | untainted valour, has grown old in arms and hearing 
one another; make the wheel that the times turn on. the drum beat. When every minute death seems to 
As we see in bees, when the hive multiplies and fills, | Pass by and shun him, he is as one that the supreme 
Nature hath always taught it a way of ease by swarms; | God has cared for, and, by a particular guard, 
so the world and nations, when they grow over- defended in the hail of death. It is true it is a life 
populous, they discharge themselves by troops and tempting to exorbitance; yet this is more in the 
bands. It is but the distemper of the body politic, | Common sort, that are pressed as the refuse and 
which (like the natural) rest, and a full diet, hath burthen of the land, than in those that, by a nobler 
burthened with repletion and that heightens humours | breeding, are abler to command. Want, idleness, and 
either to sickness or evacuations. When it is eased | the desperate face of blood hath hardened them to 


of these, it subsides again to a quiet rest and temper. | outrages. Nor may we wonder, since even their life 
| 


So war is begotten out of peace gradually, and ends in is but an ordered quarrel, raised to the feud of killing. 
peace immediately. Between peace and war are two | Certainly it was with such that Lucan was so out of 
stages: luxury, ambition; between war and peace, | charity : 

Nulla fides, pietasque viris, qui castra sequuntur, 
Venalesque manus: ibi fas, ubi maxima merces. 
and defence. The two first were the most usual causes «: Nor faith nor conscience common soldiers carry : 
of war among the heathen. Yet what all the conquered — Bact pay is right: their hands are mercenary. 
called pride and covetousness, both the Romans and | 
Grecians were taught by their high bloods to call ‘** For the weapons of war, they differ much from 
honour and increase of empire. The original of all those of ancient times: and I believe the invention of 


Tibullus will needs have gold. . . . ordnance hath mightily saved the lives of men. They 
command at such distance, and are so irresistible, that 

‘** Divitis hoc vitium est auri: nec bella fuerunt, men come not to the shock of the battle as in former 
Faginus adstabat dum scyphus ante dapes.’ ages. We may observe that the greatest numbers 


, have fallen by those weapons that have brought the 
“* Full gold’s i’ th’ fault : no wars, no jars were then, | enemies nearest together. Then the pitched field was 


When beech bowls only were in use with men. the trial, and men were so engaged that they could 

not come off till blood had decided victory. The same 

““ That which hath grown from the propagation of | advantages are still and rather greater now than of 
religion was never of such force as since the old: the wind, sun, the better ground. In former 
Mahometan law and Catholic cause have ruffled wars, for all their arms, the air was ever clear: but 
among the nations. Yet, questionless, to lay the now their pieces mist and thicken it, which beaten 
foundation of religion in blood is to condemn it before upon them by disadvantages, may soon endanger an 


we teach it; the sword may force Nature and destroy | army. 
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“Surely, wars are in the same nature with offences, 
necesse est ut veniant: they must be; yet vae 
jnducenti, they are mightily in fault that cause them. 
Even reason teaches us to cast the blood of the slain 
upon the unjust authors of it. That which gives the 
mind security is a just cause and a just deputation. 
Let me have these and, of all other, I shall think those | 
one of the noblest and most manly ways of dying.”’ | 


WASSILY SAFONOFF: AN APPRECIATION. | 
AFONOFF was born in the village of Istchéry, in — 
the Northern Caucasus, and here is the clue to | 
his personality, for he is a true Russian. His father, | 
a Cossack general, has bequeathed many of the 
attributes of a general to his son, and Safonoff is a 
commanding figure in every sense when he stands 
before his orchestra. Slavonic in his appearance, 
Safonoff is so in his art; he possesses to a supreme | 
degree those great Slavonic gifts of impassioned | 
realism and deep tenderness. As a conductor he 
stands among the first in Europe. He is a creator | 
because he makes those works which he interprets live | 
again as part of himself, as his own. I think that 
anyone who has heard him conduct Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony as he did last month will agree that we 
heard something new under the old form. Some con- 
ventionalists may have found his freedom with the 
tempi, his audaciousness bordering on the heretical, 
but I, for one, surrendered whole-heartedly to the 
heresies, if there were any; the thing as a whole was 
beautiful, powerful, convincing. A slight ruggedness 
here and there in the execution may well be explained 
by the fact that there had been little or no time for | 
rehearsals. For Safonoff only arrived in England the 
day before the concert took place, and I seize this 
opportunity of thanking him, in the name of the 
British public, for undauntingly continuing his yearly 
visits to this island, in spite of the discomforts and 
perils of a most trying journey. We are deeply 
grateful to him, for he gives us what we value highly. 
The subject of Safonoff as a conductor is well-nigh 
inexhaustible, and I can only touch upon a few of its 
outstanding features. He has a wonderful ear for 
tone and colour. I have wondered often if he has 
studied plastic art, for his conducting suggests it. 
Every movement expresses the music perfectly, and I 
do not believe the most finished dancer could detect a 
fault in his interpretations. To watch him conduct 
enhances one’s artistic enjoyment and gives one more 
insight into the meaning of music. To see him alone 
would suggest the music, and the music itself, when 
heard with another conductor, conjures up the figure 
of Safonoff and his every gesture. Unlike some 
critics, I maintain that Safonoff is wise to do with- 
out a baton. What need when every finger takes 
expression ? 

I must say a word or two of Safonoff’s great 
powers as a pianist, for his two instruments are the 
orchestra and the piano. One of the most enjoyable 
moments of my life was spent in listening to a trio 
of Tschaikovsky’s played by Safonoff, Doré, and 
Doehardt. It was the last item on the programme, 
and the patience of the audience was much tried, as 
the three musicians did not appear for close upon half 
an hour. Safonoff explained to me later that he 
had been sleeping so soundly at his hotel that the 
attendant had failed to wake him. Morpheus must 
have given him renewed vigour, and we were well 
rewarded for our waiting. Never was a performance 
conducted with more charm or virility. I was able 
then to appreciate Safonoff’s wonderful tone and 
touch. The performance was living; one listened 
spell-bound from beginning to end. 

It is regrettable that Londoners should not enjoy 
the privilege of hearing Safonoff as pianist this year, 


the more so because the pleasure could be had for the 
asking. 

Safonoff has already published a most interesting | 
book on piaro technique. It is full of new devices, | 
simple, no dvubt, but, like Columbus’s egg, i) fallait | 


les trouver. He hopes to bring out a new edition of 
Beethoven’s sonatas for violin and piano. It will be 
welcomed by all musicians. 

He spoke to me of the English public with high 
praise. He expressed his appreciation of his Allies. 
The English, he said, remind me of a Dutch stove 
which, before it will light, requires much fuel, but, 
once kindled, it gives out great heat and is not easily 


' extinguished. I trust the fires of enthusiasm have 
_ been duly riveted in the hearts of Londoners, and that 
the alluring programme of next Monday will draw a 


full house to the Queen’s Hall. 
It was an Englishman who wrote: 


‘* There is in souls a sympathy with sound 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 


Is touched within us, and the heart replies ’’. 
R. G 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUSTRALIANS AND COMPULSORY 
MILITARY SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Cloister House, Gloucester, 
14 November 1916. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to give a warning to the 
readers of the Saturpay Review against drawing 
hasty conclusions with regard to the referendum in 
Australia, and still more against writing and speaking 
in a provocative fashion upon a political question 
which is very complicated, and far more serious than 
the majority of Englishmen guess? 

The real question at issue in the recent referendum 
in Australia was less directly concerned with the 
method of carrying on the war than with the general 
policy of government by the Labour Party. The 
Labour Party is not opposed to compulsory military 
service on principle, and a certain London evening 
newspaper, with pacificist leanings, has made itself 
supremely ridiculous by assuming the contrary. As a 
whole, Australians are as steady and determined as 
ever they have been to fight to a finish. But the 
Labour Party are divided upon the basic question as 
to whether the Labour Ministries and Labour Members 
of Parliament shall act with a free hand in their several 
Houses or whether they shall vote in accordance with 
the decisions of the Trades Council. Mr. Hughes is 
the representative of the former system. It is quite 
possible that there may be spectacularly dramatic con- 
sequences during the next few days upon the adverse 
vote of the referendum; but it must not be assumed 
that Mr. Hughes or his system of government is in any 
real sense defeated. Mr. Hughes certainly has not 
lost the support of a very large proportion of his 
fellow Australians, and his minority may prove to be a 
much more cohesive body than the majority which is 
opposed to him. 

I am not presuming to speak as representing Aus- 
tralia. I have followed, however, Australian politics 
with close attention and sympathy for twenty years. 
And I am not a little concerned at the reckless fashion 
in which some English politicians are utilising the 
domestic affairs of the Dominions to further their own 
political schemes and theories. Neither camp of 
English politicians is altogether free from such 
persons, who may or may not act in ignorance, but 
who are not less offensive to Australians, nor less 
dangerous to the Empire. The fact is, a domestic 
crisis has been developing in Australia for a long time. 
It came to flash-point over compulsory military service 
abroad, and, regrettable as the decision may appear 
from a military standpoint, it is absurd to think that 
the Australians are failing in their high resolves or 
that they will not discover some method of supplying 
men to fill the gaps in their own army corps. Gallipoli 
has demonstrated the patriotism of Australia beyond 
any shadow of doubt. 

Yours, etc., 
Grorce H. Fropsnam, Bishop. 
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REPENTANCE. for you?’ Then, raising his hand and looking up: “ Thy vial, 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. | greater sacrifice ’’. ity of 1 
Mapledurham Vicarage. It is scurrilous to suggest *‘ the Church is under a cloy fer a bO 
| S1r,—The correspondence on this subject in your issue | because of the war”’, and not true. It is because the worl works W 
| for this week is interesting. Mr. Walter Felce says: | has not turned to God for guidance that “a veritabk Even the 
| ‘One of the most important ideas in repentance, change | Hell now prevails. He gave us free will, and we have no Carnegie 
of opinion, seems to me greatly, if not quite, overlooked ’’. _ made His laws the governing power of the world. We with titl 
It is the secondary sense of erdveca—that of change, | have often had a form of Godliness only. Holbrook 
rather than the original one of after, mere sequel or suc- | Yours faithfully, Men | 
cession—that it is so essential to bear in mind in perayryrwoxw xk. & most lik 
and erdvoa, The false and enfeebling idea that the 
war is due to the sins of England has, perhaps, been suffi- | To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
ciently refuted; but the thorough change of heart, and | Sir,—I take it that the present upheaval of national life 
mind, and action can be hardly too much emphasised. | is causing a great questioning on all social, moral, and 
| ‘Quid tristes querimoniz | religious matters. Those who care for the religious wel. SIR,— 
Si non supplicio culpa reciditur? ”’ fare of the nation are asking themselves where the reli. pan Gc 
What is wanted is ‘‘ not minute confessions of minute | gious teaching has been a failure. Surely this is a great Bin Mr. 
sins, dragged out of their dark places by a too scrupulous | opportunity for the re-casting of some of our outgrown JM pritish 
casuistry, but that the downward course may be arrested and | formulas. The life of all movements is shown by growth [B peen pl. 
a new upward course given to the whole character ”’.— | and development, and we ought not to be afraid to tackle BM than ar 
Stanley. | doctrines which were the expression of religious thought BB the mo 
How vital is the true connotation of repentance may be | centuries ago, and which now are a positiye hindrance to regret | 
illustrated by the effect that Melanchthon’s lectures at | faith. It will need courage and forbearance, but we cannot I fuller | 
Wittenberg in 1518 had on Luther. neglect the appeal on all sides to recast the leading tenets J pecause 
‘Great was his satisfaction and delight when he saw | of our faith as a Christian and National Church. Surely JF the per 
that the Greek word yerdvoa, which, according to the | jt should be possible now so to recast the formulas of the help to 
Latin Church, meant a penance, a satisfaction enacted by | Church of England that we might gather into her lists | In ti 
the Church, meant in Greek a transformation or con- | men who are truly conscientious and earnest in their be. 53 wor 
version of the heart. A thick mist all at once disappeared | jjefs_and yet find themselves kept out of a calling for [are by 
from his eyes.”—D’Aubigné’s ‘‘ History of the Reforma- | which they are eminently fitted by the narrow restrictions JM your r 
tion’, Bk. iv., ch. iii. | of a meaning imposed by the thought of bygone centuries. J phony 
Is it not repentance in this sense that England wants— | Never again may such an opportunity come to our Church, J than 5 
in the language of St. Paul, “ the stretching forward and | and I believe there are hundreds of earnest clergy who will JR duced 
onward to the things which are before ’’? Having tried | bear out the truth of my assertion and welcome a change Ff “ light 
in vain to meet with a prayer for victory, I have myself | which will set them free to teach religion in the spirit of there i 
composed one which, with the approval of the Bishop of | Christ and not in the dogmas of a past age. 
Oxford, is used in our services here. Yours, etc., 
Yours faithfully, M. B. 
Francis St. JoHN THACKERAY. 
| THE CASE AGAINST GERMAN MUSIC. SiR, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. | To the Edi 
Sir,—The reason of the eternal antagonism between the | o the mer 8 the Saturpay Revirw. i 
Bishops and people is obvious. The law of nature is the | Gordon Boys’ Home, West End, Chobham, ng 
Novembe 6 There 
survival of the strongest; the Church preaches (or used ma ; ' 9 r 19106. 
to before the-war), ‘* Love your enemies ”’; ‘‘ turn the other Sir,—Without taking a hand in the controversy, ‘* The this p 
check when Case Against German Music,’ in your columns, I should The 
DarwINist. like to have a word with Mr. G. L. Courtnay and Mr. than 
David Greig anent their respective assertions that interé 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. . England is not a musical country ” and “‘ Britons are not sion | 
Sir,—The cynical and sarcastic letter of ‘‘W. R. W.” musical ’’. ; perha 
on the mission gives a painful impression. Repentance | I looked in for — hour at the Cofiseum this afternoon, it wil 
and hope are evidently not included in his scheme of things, | and, after seeing Miss ifen Braithwaite in “ Rosalind " saan 
and the very thought of such a mission appears to rouse | 2% Mr. Charles Hawtrey in “ Elegant Edward”, heard — 
his anger. Mr. Mark Hambourg play Chopin’s ‘ Valse in D flat” We 
Why should not the Church try to organise its spiritual | #24 his “ Andante Spianato and Polonaise”, and left to chan 
forces when “we are fighting’, as he says, “ for all catch my train in the middle of the thunderous applause aaa 
that Christianity and civilisation represent ’’? which greeted him from all parts of a crowded house, re- woh 
If we are engaged in ‘‘ Heaven’s own fight”, we can | gretting that I could not stay to hear his encore. quire 
only win by God’s help. Few of us can say we have | I do not feel sure that the unmusicalness of the British 1 
fought for Him in the fight against sin as our soldiers at | ‘8 not another of those illusions regarding our own charac- ln 
the Front have fought for us. Surely this is a time to turn | ‘tistics which are being dispelled by a better acquain‘ance wen 
to God in repentance and hope. with the foreigner. a 
The Old Testament shows that in times of trouble the Yours truly, 4 
Israelites turned to God. Hezekiah spread the letter of R. Wynyarp. ag 
the King of Assyria before the Lord and prayed. , W 
What ‘‘ W. R. W.”’ speaks of as repentance “ in torrents To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. f 
of sweat and tears of blood”’ is surely more remorse for North-Western Hotel, Liverpool, 08 
the price that has to be paid for our unpreparedness. The November 1916. a 
object of the mission is not, as he put it, bidding ‘ the Sir,—As to the allusion in the Saturpay Review to the ” 
nation to repent in the orthodox sackcloth and ashes”, | recent Carnegie gift for our composers, is not the trouble, = 
but a turning to God and prayer to Him that in repentance | as Mr. Holbrooke puts it, that the works are not heard, they “ap 
and hope the whole nation may with His help live a | are not played? It seems little use offering to publish works - 
higher life, and put God first. One of our Bishops, in a | and waste Mr. Carnegie’s money if the works are played ia 
very solemn sermon, gave the text, ‘‘ Examine yourselves”, | once or twice, like Mr. Holbrooke’s “ Apollo and the Sea- oe 
and said: ‘* Think of what your lives are, and what you | man”. I happened to hear this work under Sir Thomas oo 
are, what you do, what you say. Are you worthy of what | Beecham, and thought what a splendid and powerful “ 


your soldiers and sailors suffer for you, and the lives given 


orchestral work it was to belong to any cou'try. What is 
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Ds The | great things. The opinions of your readers on the subject 


yanted, and wanted very badly, are orchestras in every 
ity of note—not cinema shows! Mr. Carnegie would con- 


" & cloud fer a boon on the country, indeed, if he did this. The 


~ World orks would soon be published if there were orchestras. 
veritas Even the choice of ‘‘ judges ’’ of the works sent in for Mr. 
a bs, Carnegie’s gift is a stumbling block, for academic judges 
Id. We 


with titles will reject every work of originality, like Mr. 
Holbrooke’s, for certain. 


ally, Men like Mr. Bantock and Sir Edward Elgar are the 
most likely to do this work. 
Yours truly, 
EpmunD 
mal life 
al, and To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
us wel. Sir,—I have noticed with surprise the omission of Mr. 
he reli. Dan Godfrey’s name from the list of conductors mentioned 
a great Bin Mr. Holbrooke’s articles, and, considering that more 
itgrown ff British music (including ten works by Mr. Holbrooke) have 
Srowth Fi been played at Bournemouth in the last twenty-two years 
) tackle Bi} than anywhere else in the country, the circumstance is all 
hought BF the more remarkable. Personally, as a lover of music, I 
ance to BM regret that the work of Mr. Dan Godfrey does not get a 
cannot FM fyller recognition in the London Press. Perhaps it is 
tenets BM pecause Bournemouth is in the provinces, but nevertheless 
Surely BF the performances here have somewhat of an influence and 
of the BR help to keep the flag of British music flying. 
r lists In the prospectus issued for the present season out of 
cir be. 53 works announced for first performance no less tRan 20 
1g for Beare by Britishers. This fact alone is unique. Many of 
ictions J} your readers are perhaps not aware that since the Sym- 
turies, phony Concerts have been started in Bournemouth more 
hurch, [i than 500 works by 135 British composers have been intro- 
0 will Bi duced at these concerts, and this is quite apart from 
hange “light? music played at the ordinary eoncerts, of which 
irit of J) there is a very fair proportion, and properly so. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. Beecnry NEWMAN. 
B. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Sirn,—Whether there is or is not a case against German 
music is a question on which opinions may differ, accord- 
’ ing to the aspect from which the question is regarded. 
16. There is, however, a strong case for British music, and on 
‘ The this point there can be no doubt whatever. 
hould The war is causing people to think and feel more deeply 
Mr. than ever on all great questions and subjects of human 
that interest. These feelings, as time goes on, will find expres- 
e not sion through the medium of the fine arts, and most of all, 
perhaps, through that of music. What manner of music 
100n, it will be we cannot foretell, but we can say, without doubt, 
ind” that, as far as new works are concerned, they will not and 
eard cannot be German. 
lat ”’ We are told that British music is now going to have its 
ft to chance, but if it is to have a fair chance it must be sup- 
ause ported in some way with public money, as music is supported 
» fe. in Germany and other Continental countries. Music re- 
quires interpretation more than any of the arts, and this 
itish means money. We cannot expect our composers to write 
race for us if they have little or no chance of being heard. Our 
ance laissez-faire methods of dealing with public affairs do not 
allow the Government to spend money on the promotion of 
the fine arts, though a little is being done in some direc- 
tions, but in the name of Education, in order to conciliate 
the laissez-faire conscience. 
What is wanted is a National Fund to promote the public 
performance of music by British composers. All lovers of 
5. Music—professional and amateur—should devote their 
the energies to the foundation of such a Fund. A long article 
ble, might, of course, be written pointing out the value of the 
hey same. The capital should be vested in trustees, who should 
wed be free to spend the income in any and every way that 
yed would help the cause of National Music. Any organisation 
3% for opposing German music would be like other ‘ anti” 
nae Organisations, and not likely to produce any good 
ful results ; but a constructive movement, with a National Fund 
+ is at its back, might have unexpected results and accomplish 


YUM 


would be of great interest, for the Fund should be started 


now. 
Yours faithfully, 


E. Payne. 


“THE SOLDIER’S GLASS OF BEER.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Chelsea, 
13 November 1916. 

S1r,—Xenophon, in his retreat of ‘‘ The Ten Thousand ’”’, 
tells his readers how he “‘ thanked the gods ” for the large 
supplies of beer which he had been enabled to secure for the 
maintenance of health and strength among the troops, 
enabling them to overcome the hardships to which they 
were subjected. In those days (Xenophon flourished 445- 
355 B.C.) let us hope that the brew was of pure hops and 
malt. 

While the growth of the vine luxuriates in, but is chiefly 
limited to, the southern climates, so also the growth of the 
‘*humulus lupulus”’, or ‘‘common hop”’, is found only 
in the northern or colder regions. Nevertheless vineyards 
for the purpose of fermented juice were cultivated in the 
warmer parts of Britain, as we find in the name of the 
city ‘‘ Winchester’, or ‘‘ vinum castra’’. These were 
nearly always in connection with religious establishments, 
just as the secret of the ‘‘ Chartreuse ’’ liqueur has been and 
still is a profitable source of income to the clerical fraternity. 
The fermentation of the juice of the grape has scriptural 
sanction; not but there have been some people possessed 
of such a strict sense of sobriety that they formed them- 
selves into a sect, formerly called ‘‘ Aquarians ’’, in the 3rd 
century, inasmuch as they refused to admit of the use of 
wine and drank only water in the sacramental service. 
Tradition does not state if the water thus set apart was or 
was not double distilled ’’. The members of this sect 
were condemned by St. Chrysostom as ‘ pernicious ’’ here- 
tics. There was also another sect of ‘‘ Aquarians ’’, who 
did not reject the use of wine because unlawful either, in 
itself or at the Eucharist, but in the evening assemblies they 
consecrated the Eucharist in wine, though not in their morn- 
ing assemblies, for fear the smell of the wine should dis- 
cover them to the heathen (vide Farrar’s Ecc. Dict.). 
Not only has the culture of the vine been the peculiar care 
of religious bodies, but in, comparatively speaking, modern 
days a good feeling with regard to malt liquor manifested 
itself and existed for a considerable period between the 
clergy of the Church of England, the laity, and the brewers. 
So much so that notice was regularly announced during 
divine service on Sundays of the ‘‘usual Church Ale” 
which would be held during the week. ‘ Trinity Audit ” 
is a time-honoured ‘‘ October’? brew at Cambridge. The 
limited permit of order has always been granted as a 
special favour ’’, while its regular delivery has always 
been welcomed for many a year at many a rectory. These 
customs may bring to remembrance the lines :— 


‘* Hops, reformation, bays and beer 
Came into England all in one year ”’. 

But may we not put to ourselves the question, Are we 
wiser now than Xenophon, who was not only a pupil of 
Socrates, but became a great general and «a careful his- 
torian, even to the. practical reference of the “ soldier’s 
glass of beer’?? And may we not look upon the self- 
righteous and hypocritical ‘‘ Aquarian’’ with a sense of 
pity akin to contempt? Never could the well-worn lines of 
Horace be more appropriately quoted than in the present 
instance :— 


‘‘ Est modus in rebus: sunt certi denique fines: 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum ”’, 
Sat. I. I. 106. 


Of late years there has been a marked “ crusade ” against 
the brewing trade, while it is a remarkable fact that in 
‘private society ’’ whisky is in conspicuous evidence not 
only at the dinner table, but is in frequent demand during 
all hours of the day. Speaking from a medical point of 
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view, which is the most practical, the brew of pure hops 
and malt is by far the most harmless beverage. Professor 


| 


_ recognised the sale of spirituous liquors at canteens, }, 


Johnston, in ‘‘ The Chemistry of Common Life”, quotes , 


the following words of Gerard: ‘‘ The manifold virtues in 
hops manifestly argue the wholesomeness of ‘ beer’ above 
‘ale’, for the hops rather make it a physicall drinke for the 
quenching of our thirst’. Ale at that time was an “‘ un- 
hopped’? malt liquor. When hops were added, the 
beverage was called ‘‘ beer ”’. 
medical authority, no case of cholera has ever been traced 
to those employed. in breweries. In this statement malt 


According to a well-known , 


liquor has a most satisfactory record. The “ glass of beer’”’ | 
gives strength to the man of hard toil and, undoubtedly, | 
renews the wasted tissues. Much harm, it is true, may be | 
brought about by adulteration, and, in order to put an end © 
to these tricks of the trade, samples might, now and again, | 


be submitted to the chemical department now always em- 
ployed by leading firms. 

But what infusion, in which moderate indulgence can 
be permitted, is really free from the evil of adulteration and 
its consequences? The tea plant, even when genuine, is 
subjected to various colouring matters, such as_ indigo, 


prussian blue, and burnt gypsum. Whether these and other | 


more harmful admixtures have an insidious effect upon the 
votaries of Bohéa, the qualitative analyst may best testify. 


not. Surely Churchmen, ineligible for military service, ca, 


It may not ‘‘ sensibly ” inebriate, but frequent potations | 


may seriously affect the nervous system and induce various 
mental complaints. 


hilarating ’’, but distinctly ‘‘ intoxicating ” 


| 


New ” tea has not only an “ ex- | 
effect of a very | 


serious nature, and the use of strong ‘‘ green ”’ tea has been | 


known to produce fatal paralysis. 
I am, Sir, yours etc., 
OspornE ALDIs. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
11 October 1916. 
Sir,—But what about the working-men at home? One 
of them said to me years ago in the East-end of London, 
in reply to my humble suggestion that a warm cup of tea 
or coffee was a good substitute for a glass of beer: ‘‘ It may 
be, but there’s a deal more comfort in a glass of beer’?! 


This movement will utterly split upon the rock of the | 


working-man. 
are very many older men who have now obtained em- 
ployment who need moderate ‘* comfort ”’; they all are work- 


He is conscious of his voting power; there | 


ing over-strenuously at war work, or work which is short- | 


handed; they will want more than ordinary conviction as 
to the state of the rich man’s cellar; they will suspect the 


possibility of the prolongation of Prohibition after the war, | 


and they are all sure of winning the war some time or 
other. Will they do away with their (generally) moderate 


‘‘comfort”’ in order to win a war at the earliest possible | 


moment—which war is not unprofitable to them as long as 
it lasts? 

There is no real analogy between this movement and 
what has been done in Russia and France. 

I fear, for one, that statesmanship, even if it thought of 
really coming out into the open to back this movement, must 
find another way. 

Yours faithfully, 
OBSERVER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—The picture called up by the fact that the drinking | 


I think whe 
rough, 
advocated, I think, temperance, not total abstention, of 
especially he suggested that one should drink only at meals Mhearers 2! 
Many of us civilians followed his advice. sult. W 
Where would be the evils teetotalers rely on if all fg. fMmagining 
lowed Lord Roberts’s advice? ther wise 
Your obedient servant, jeutrals, 

F. C. Constante, A sing! 


in what he says as to Lord Roberts. 


eed of in 

AN APPEAL. at to tl 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. » his th 
The Church Army Headquarters, pther of 
Bryanston Street, omarily 

Marble Arch, London, W., jicence, | 

15 November 1916, ided P 

position | 


S1r,—The demands upon us are increasing. We are noy é 
told that, upon the Somme Front alone, we must provik sible _ 
one hundred more huts forthwith. Through the kindnes jimitatior 
of friends, we can probably build the huts, but how are w 
to man them? Why is it that Churchmen are hanging bag 
from this most necessary and interesting service? Mus 
we refuse to erect the huts, and leave our gallant soldies 1 
without these means of comfort and recreation? Surely 


SiR,— 
be found in sufficient numbers to avert such a catastrophe BR sently te 
. 
as this. Is the spirit of adventure dead among us—x § ; error 


the spirit of common gratitude to the men who are facing BF worst. 
such peril and hardship for us? 


If anyone is moved by BF wise n 
this appeal, will he please write to me at the Church Army, & pxtent 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W., for full par. ous, an: 
ticulars? We should also be glad to hear from ladies wh fH 1 n 
would volunteer for similar service at home or in base Bi peen dc 
camps, So as to set free a number of men for the zone under B ys even 
shell-fire. 

Your obedient servant, — 
Witson CaARrLILe, days—f 
Hon. Chief Secretary. J indeed, 
THE SALE OF SUGAR. ao 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 

30 October 1916. 

Sir,—-I am much puzzled by the restriction in the sale 

of sugar which the grocers are perforce obliged to exer- 

cise, very often to their own loss and always at the risk 

of giving offence to their customers. At the same time 
there seems no limit to the sale of sweetmeats, i.e., al & Sin, 
those things, from the innocent and high-priced chocolate J. D 
to the vulgar and obnoxious peppermint, which in th jp ‘* Pr 
North are called spice ’’. 
As I waited in the shop to-day, reading a notice asking Churcl 
the public to use less sugar and ending with a quotation Latin 
from Mr. Lloyd George associating such abstention with Had 
patriotism, five persons were served with various forms of ony 
‘“‘ spice’, and in each case with as much as they wanted. He m 
I returned home to my tea, without sugar or jam, to Chure 
reflect on this anomaly, and to write to you for its solu- aad 

tion. 
Yours faithfully, 

F. W. Powe 
PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. SIR 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


of beer and alcohol is ‘‘ ruining our health and mental | 
clearness ’’ is appalling. As to the past, we must regard 
Shakespeare, Milton, De Foe, Newton, and, indeed, nearly | 
all those we regard as men of genius, as having been ruined | 
in health and lost to all mental clearness, while, as to the 
present, our duty is at once to dethrone most of our leaders | 


in war, politics, art, science, and even 
replace them by teetotalers. 
teetotalers at once to enter on a crusade—with the pluck 
of milk and water—to fight against spirit. 

Mr. Kyle Dawson, if my memory serve me, is incorrect 


literature, and | 
Surely it is the duty of | 


30 October 1916. fluou: 

Sir,—Is there no way, compatible with the maintenance 
of Parliamentary privilege, of putting a stop to those B “Post 
insidious suggestions of doubt as to the motives of the 
Allies in which some of the members occasionally so far  ~UP¢ 
forget themselves as to indulge? 


When Mr. Trevelyan, to take a recent instance, after Sh 
claiming more than once in the course of his speech to be lago 
voicing ‘‘ moderate ’’ opinion, asked the House if we could wild 
be quite sure that the Allies were not continuing the war fuss 
for the purpose of annexation, he was not only guilty of 

| presenting a gross travesty of what constitutes moderate ae 
opinion in this country, he was doing that which is far O 


worse—scattering the seeds of mutual suspicion among pell 
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yse who are solemnly plighted to see this great conflict 
rough, shoulder to shoulder, to the end. If we, and 
ose of our Allies who know us best, were the only 
arers and readers of these things no great harm could 
cylt. We know well how to treat all such disordered 
aginings with the contempt they deserve; but it is far 
herwise with the Enemy, and, as often as not, with 
eutrals, among whom he instantly distributes them. 

A single ill-considered sentence may carry within it the 
wd of incalculable mischief; and yet it is only too evident 
hat to the ardent doctrinaire, once he has given the reins 
» his theories, neither the voice of patriotism nor any 
ther of those restraining influences to which men cus- 
marily defer avails anything. Mistaking liberty for 
cence, the probabilities seem to be that all such mis- 


W., 
er 1016, ided people will continue to abuse the privileges of their 
are od sition until told, in language which admits of no pos- 
provide fesible misapprehension, that even those privileges have their 
kindnes jimitations in time of war. 

y are w I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ing ne REALIST. 

? Mus 

Soldier LORD HALDANE AND HIS RECORD. 


Surely To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
‘ice, can} Sir,—Sir Alfred Turner, in his letter on the above, while 
astrophe I} cently touching on one or two of Lord Haldane’s mistakes, 
| US—tr Bor errors, absolutely ignores that one which was far the 
facing worst. Lord Haldane was not one of Mr. Churchill’s 
oved br Bi: wise men’ ’? who were blind. He did see, to a great 
1 Army, B extent at any rate, into ‘‘ Germany’s iniquitous, treacher- 
ull par. ous, and unscrupulous designs ”; at least, he has told us 
ies who BM .-I need not quote chapter and verse for this; it has 
in base BH ieen done so often. In spite of this knowledge, or, let 
€ unde Bus even say, only this strong suspicion, he jeered at Lord 
Roberts’s prophetic warnings, as coming from one who 
was merely a. scaremonger—that was the word in those 
— days—from one also who had some knowledge of tactics, 
— indeed, but very little of strategy. 
This, I venture to think, is a matter not easy to forgive 


or forget. I am, Sir, etc., 
I, M. 

1916. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
risk To the Editor of the SaTurpay REvIEW. 
aie 21 October. 
e.. a Sir,—On the subject of continuity, your correspondent 
ool “J. D.”? does well in calling attention to the prefaces in 
in the | the Prayer Book. That one headed ‘‘ Concerning the Ser- 

vice of the Church” records how ‘‘ the service in this 
asking Church of England these many years hath been read in 
tation Latin to the people ”’. 
with Had the writer of this preface any doubt as to con- 
ms of @ tinuity, he would certainly have used other expressions. 


anted. | He might have spoken of a “‘ superseded ”’ or a “* bygone ”’ 
Church, not of ‘‘ this Church of England these many 


m, to 

years ’’, Yours faithfully, 
JoHN Browns. 
‘LL. SUPER-NOMENCLATURE. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—I sympathise heartily with your correspondent’s 

remarks {14 October) concerning these ‘‘ super ’’ and super- 

16. fluous words. Those who use or invent them so freely 


1ance | hardly, perhaps, realise their origin. It was Nietzsche, the 

those apostle of the Big Blond Brute, who, filled with the 

the German megalomania, invented the Uebermensch, the 

> far Superman, and Mr. Shaw translated him for a long run 
on British soil. 


after Shakespeare was content to describe that unnatural villain 

o be lago as a ‘‘ demi-devil ’’, not a super-devil. In his time some 

ould wild and sanguinary business was done, but not so much 
war fuss was made about describing it in superlative language. 

y of Yours faithfully, 

rate 
far Owing to great pressure on 


our space we are com- 
jong pelled to hold over many letters till next week. 
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REVIEWS. 
NEW POETRY AND THE OLD TRADITION. 


“Pencraft: A Plea for the Older Ways.” By William 

Watson. John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
— read an accomplished artist’s view of his own 

art is a rare privilege. The ‘‘ Ars Poetica’’ of 
Horace—still one of the soundest manuals of literary 
composition—has had few followers. Criticism does 
not nowadays attract much attention—there is so much 
mere reporting and second-hand prejudice which goes 
under that titlk—but Mr. Watson’s ‘‘ plea for the older 
ways ’’ should make an impression, for he is returning 
to a subject which is peculiarly his own. His excellent 
Muse, rich in the treasures of the great tradition, has 
already told us what he affirms here with a full and 
sharply pointed rhetoric which reminds us occasionally 
of Swinburne’s prose. Did he not write of ‘‘ Song’s 
Apostasy ’’? 
** When is the Muse most lustily acclaimed? 

When she in paths not native goes astray, 

There to disown her record if she may, 

Deny her lineage, turn as one ashamed 

From all she was, and all that once was famed 

To be her realm and birthright.”’ 


She should count it 


her glory to bestow 
On man the things he is poor in, not the things 
Life spawns for ever with a rank excess ; 
To teach him beauty and not ugliness.”’ 


The title of ‘‘ Pencraft ’’ is apt, for ‘‘ craft ’’ means 
strength as well as skill, and in regions outside 
England, humbug as well as hard work. All these 
things come into Mr. Watson’s discussion; but it is 
humbug that is chiefly dissected, and that licence of 
form on which some of our latest poetical practitioners 
seem to pride themselves. Mr. Watson’s new defini- 
tions of literature as cantative, scriptive, and loquitive 
do not strike us as particularly happy; but his main 
thesis is strongly urged, and, we think, entirely sound. 
He protests that ‘‘ literary ’’ ought not to be a bad 
word, since the arts and devices it covers ‘‘ are dignified 
and even consecrated by the admitted nobility of their 
ends’’. He protests against the neglect of English 
literature, “‘rich in monuments of a commanding 
potency and mastership ’’, and he contends that, though 
the soul of literature is greater than its body, it is 
chiefly the splendour and glory of its body which 
beckon men to the splendour and glory of its soul. If 
we neglect the one, the other will decay.. 

Mr. Watson speaks as one crying in the wilderness; 
we do not really know who are, or pretend to be, the 
leading critics of to-day, but we think he will find 
support in some responsible quarters. The public, if it 
knows nothing about style, instinctively knows good 
form from deformity. It does not take easily to what 
it does not read easily, and not a thousand critics will 
make it read the esoteric prophecies of Blake to which 
Mr. Watson refers. In a time of violence revolutions 
are, of course, in fashion, but those who feel wise 
enough to lead them should see that they are ‘‘ move- 
ments toward order, not toward anarchy’’. ‘‘ Poeta 
nascitur et fit’’; we repeat the maxim of Tennyson. 
The will in art does not count for more than the deed, 
and we are with Mr. Watson in not crediting work, just 
because it is under-made, with glimpses of something 
beyond human expression. Work that is over-made is 
equally unsatisfactory; but there must be enough 
making, enough of that fashioning in which the true 
craftsman should rejoice. America, says Mr. Watson, 
since she lost her hold on European tradition, has had 
a marked decline in literary prestige and power. She 
can boast now no single author ‘‘ whose works are 


| awaited as stirring events by a public at once intel- 


ligent and large outside her own borders’’. Yet she 


_ has a real and lively interest in the affairs of the pen. 


American poetry has a more provincial note than it had. 
Mr. Watson is quite right. That victorious democracy 
—victorious, indeed, not entirely by its own merit—has 
achieved many things that the world prizes, but not 
“* the crowning glory and wealth of a golden tongue ’’. 
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By ‘‘tongue’’, of course, Mr. Watson means the 
language in use, and we think the fact, which he does 
not mention, that Americans have a higher standard of 
public speaking than ourselves is no contradiction to 
his thesis. For in oratory America sedulously culti- 
vates form and imitates classic models. The result has 
been not a deadening of originality, but an increase of 
ordered fluency, which makes the average English 
incoherence rather ridiculous. But it is from America 
that penmen have learnt to use the squalid col- 
loquialisms and baseborn neologisms that move Mr. 
Watson’s ire to-day. As he says, the English language 
is a magnificent instrument. The pity is that so few 
people know its resources, or have trained themselves 
at all to its use. Some scribes of to-day remind us of 
the confident young man who, asked if he could play 
the violin, replied: ‘‘ No; but I’ll have a try at it’’. 
The professional may be too stunned by the hideous 
results to applaud properly the magnificent self-con- 
fidence which allows such an attempt to be made at all. 
But he should not go away resolved never to play 
again, since his instrument has been degraded. He 
should explain, as Mr. Watson does, what the true 
practice of an art means for a craftsman. He knows 
that the Muses have a finer freedom because they are 
the daughters of Mnemosyne, and that the old tradition 
strengthens and supports the new. Without it the 
innovators might degenerate into that strange form of 
beauty which an honest child would dismiss as 
unchecked ugliness. 


FROM VIKINGS TO THE PRESENT WAR. 


“ Denmark and Sweden: with Iceland and Finland.” By 
Jon Stefansson. With a Preface by Viscount Bryce, 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

S Viscount Bryce points out, the history of all the 
Northern countries—Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Finland, Iceland—merits far more attention from 

Englishmen than it has hitherto received. Not only is 

it history of a most virile sort, but also its appeal ought 

to find recognition in our own country, since Britain 
owes many good things to the Scandinavian North. 

Most Englishmen have in their veins some drops of the 

old Viking blood; and it is with Scandinavia and with 

Holland that they are most nearly connected by cousin- 

ship, by religion, and by similarity of ideas and habits. 

Mr. Jon Stefansson, who is Lecturer in Icelandic at 
King’s College, London, has proved by his research 
that British place-names, especially along our coasts, 
are very largely of Icelandic or old Norse origin; and 
he lingers over the circumstance that it was the Scandi- 
navian peoples who sent out leaders of men to England, 
to France, to Russia, and who imparted their sea- 
faring valour and their genius for colonisation to what 
he describes as ‘‘ the Anglo-Saxon stock ’’, though the 
basal population of Britain, the Mediterranean race— 
the old Iberian strain—has qualified in most Anglo- 

Saxon families the Nordic or Teutonic elements. 

Celtic or Alpine immigrants have left in the British 

Isles only rare traces of their racial features. Their 

invasion, considered as an invasion, did not reach 

Ireland, where the racial preponderance is Iberian 

more or less crossed with Nordic qualities. Short and 

dark Welshmen speak of themselves as Celts, though 
they belong plainly to the dark and short Iberians. True 
descendants of the Celts have short and broad heads, 
heavy jaws, coarse cheek-bones, and jutting ridges 
across the brow; and their stature is somewhat above 
the average in height. As for the tall and blond 

Nordic race, with its very long skull and its refined 

cheek-bones, it has overflowed eastwards and south- 

wards from Scandinavia, a conqueror and a colonist 
always, a warrior race with many and various gifts. 

It built cathedrals in France, made Normandy into 

England’s master, broke the Mongolian yoke in 

Russia, and added to the Alpine or Celtic parts of 

Germany—Baden, Wirtemburg, Bavaria, and the 

south—the Nordic or Teutonic North-west, including 

Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hanover. 

We welcome this book by Mr. Stefansson not only 
because it is very well done, but also because it is brief. 


He never forgets that British readers have so my 
history to study, year after year, in the vast dram, 
their Empire that they cannot give enough time 
long books on the doings of other countries. § 
has written with the utmost care a rich epitome, whi 
students and journalists should value as a work 
reference. In Part I. there are eighteen crisp liy 
bracing chapters on Denmark; and in Part III, 
story of Sweden, with its wonderful succession 
hero kings, is alembicated into twelve short chapt 
Part IV. treats of Finland after her separation fra 
Sweden (1809-1914), and as for Part II., its subject; 
the author’s native country, Iceland, whose permane 
high place in noble literature and also in_ politic 
endeavour is astonishingly out of accord with 
barren territory and with a minute population ney 
exceeding seventy thousand. It was in the twelfth agit Collecte 
thirteenth centuries that Icelandic writers of geniy 7s. 6 
became to medieval Europe what the Greeks in the R. 
literature had been to the Middle Ages of pre-Christia I 
times. Iceland, again, for close upon four centurigf) simp 
was the only independent republic in the world ; andi iFlecker 
our own times, thanks to the stalwart character of heMParnasst 
brave little people, she has won from the respect dBput all ¢ 
Denmark the right to govern herself in a local legise arly “A 
ture. Viscount Bryce hopes that Russia, in he 
dealings with Finland, will take a hint from the goo 
relations which the application of the principles ¢ 


liberty and self-government has brought to Denmar [pr after 
and Iceland. But may we suggest that Lord Brye ff} “Wh 
shall confine himself to giving advice to Great Britain V 
and possibly to the United States? We shall be su. Wt 
prised if Lord Bryce can tell us that the Foreign Offic A 
welcomes his intervention between Russia and Finland ¢h 
For our part, we think that Russia, our mighty an 
trusty Ally, can be suffered to run her own affair fe They 
Advice to her is impertinent. 0 t 
ur 


One part of the book is of particular interest to-day, 
It tells the hateful and intricate story of Denmark’ ‘ 
great sufferings at the hands of Prussia, who playe fj OU" 
other countries with cunning foresight. The head ¢ ; 
our own Government, Lord Russell, used menacing nd 
words, but failed to pass from them into deeds; h ; 


was satisfied with meddle and muddle, as Lord Derby Bind m: 
told him in a famous taunt. Bismarck, in 1864, won Mipf unc: 
a victory all along the line, reserving Austria for the Bi-thes 


defeat of 1866 and France for the downfall of 1870-71. Bharp. 


Denmark lost about two-fifths of her territory and and re 
population. When the victories of Bismarck are MHenri 
studied side by side with the earlier history of Prussia Bteenth 
it is impossible to understand why the barbaric & Flec 
Prussians were ever permitted by the rest of Europt Bequal 


to roll their plans of aggressive statesmanship through 


young 
blood and mud and fraud into the cataclysm of 1914 Phe sh« 
How inevitable and terrible is the sequence of events Bithis i: 


that unites the defeat of Denmark in 1864 with the Bmuse 
ravaging of Belgium fifty years later! chara 

In Bismarck’s ‘‘ Reflections and Reminiscences”, Bterms 
published by his secretary, Busch, there is a thoroughly Bit mi; 
Prussian reference to Schleswig-Holstein. ‘‘ In my our y 


opinion ’’, says Bismarck, ‘‘ the definitive solution of Bieelf, ; 
the Danish question had to be sought in the acquisition Bo; a 
of the Duchies by Prussia. I said so at a Cabinet BLaur 
meeting immediately after Frederic VIJ.’s death. | [popu 


reminded King William that every one of his imme- 


diate predecessors had extended the boundaries of the Bithe c 
State. I invited him now to do the same. This pro Hthror 
nouncement of mine was omitted from the protocol. fluen 


When I asked Geheimrat Costenoble, who was in Fi 


charge of the protocol, why he had omitted this state- BSam 
ment, he replied that the King was of opinion that 1 nas 
myself would prefer to see my remarks left out of the Bnass 
protocol. His Majesty seemed to have thought that J} Parr 
I had spoken under the Bacchic influences of 4 Bredu 
déjeuner, and that I would be glad to hear no more of Bwha 


it. But I insisted that my words should be put in, and Fret 
they were. The Crown Prince [afterwards the Bagai 
Emperor Frederick] raised his hands towards heaven —The 


whilst I was speaking, as if he doubted my sanity. ftast 
My colleagues remained silent.’’* quer 
# See "Anton Nystrém’s” “ Before, During, ‘After 1914s atel 


pp. 62-63. 
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€ SO ml Bismarck was the quintessence of Prussia’s tradition, 
t drame Miike the Crown Prince Frederick. His lack of moral 


zh time Mose was akin to that of a volcano, for Bismarck 
€S. SoMMilected with hidden thoroughness a sufficiency of 
Me, whidmuptive force, then let it loose with the utmost vigour. 


'; successor, the present Kaiser, did precisely the 
ne thing, after noticing for several decades in the 
tside world a sanguine disregard for caution and 


a work 
Crisp lit 
‘t III, 


cession @Myesight—an ally of the greatest value. Who can 
 Chapteyi&plain why those who live near danger are apt to be 
tion frfleamy or negligent, though agencies that threaten 
subjectMeath are always tenacious and thorough? 


Permaney 
POlitic, 
with 
iON - ney 
velfth anj 


AN ENGLISH PARNASSIAN. 


Collected Poems of James Elroy Filecker.” Secker. 


Of geniy 7s. 6d. net. 

S in the R. J. C. SQUIRE has found the word for James 

-Christig Elroy Flecker, and one has no scruple at all 
Centurigfi, simply repeating and expanding his epithet. 

d; andiflecker loved the French Parnassians and he loved 

ter of hefParnassus itself. The classic ideal gradually drives 

espect dMput all other influences in the work of Flecker. His 

il legis, Marly poems in the manner of Tennyson— 

wer he ‘* Long low levels of land 

ciple d And sighing surges of sea ’’— 

Denmar after—a long way after—Keats— 

‘d Bry “What starry music are they playing now, 

Britain, What dancing in this dreary theatre; 

| be sur Who is she with the moon upon her brow, 

4 And who the fire-foot god that follows her ”’— 
inland. 


br in the idiom of Swinburne— 


hty ang 

affein ‘They will trample our gardens to mire, they will 

bury our city in fire; ; 

to-day, |) Our women await their desire, our children the clang 
nmark’s of the chain. 
» playei J Our grave-eyed judges and lords they will bind by 
head of the neck with cords, 
enacing fj And harry with whips and swords till they perish 
eds ; he of shame or pain ’’— 


| Derby Bland many other early poems, hinting at a whole host 
‘4, Wol Mipf unconscious models, from Byron to William Morris 
for the [these are no more than preliminary tunings of the 
870-71, arp. It was not till he came to the foot of Parnassus 
ry and Band reacted, with poets like Leconte de Lisle and 
ck art Henri de Régnier, against the Romantics of the nine- 
Prussia Pteenth century that he really began to express himself. 
arbarc Flecker’s reputation has been extraordinarily un- 
Europe Bequal to his achievement. Though he died tragically 
hrough young, his friends and admirers can justly claim that 
1914 Bhe should have been more honoured than he was. But 
events Bthis is an evil day for Parnassians. The Parnassian 
th the Bmuse is, above all things, decorous—of too austere a 

, peharacter to associate upon anything like familiar 
ices» Bterms with the hoydenly sisterhood worshipped, or, as 
oughly Bit might more appropriately be described, chased, by 
In my Pour younger poets before the war. Not Landor him- 
ion of self, almost a complete Parnassian, has lately had much 
sition Bor a following; and if Mr. Robert Bridges is Poet 
abinet Mlaureate, that is hardly because Mr. Bridges is a 
th. I popular poet—it would say a good deal for the repute 
~ of English literature to-day if he were-—-but because 


the classical tradition still survives at Balliol and filters 
through Balliol into vessels of some honour and in- 
fluence in our public life. 

Flecker, in his preface to ‘‘ The Golden Journey to 


pro- 
tocol. 
as in 


“ Samarkund ’’, was at some pains to describe the Par- 
re aa nassians. It is characteristic of him and of the Par- 


hassians generally that when you come to define what 


ae Parnassus really stands for you are very shortly 
“ r teduced to speaking in negatives. It is easier to say 
“an what a Parnassian is not than to say what he is. The 
, 2 French Parnassians arose as a noble band of protesters 
Bagainst things like ‘‘ Hernani’’ and ‘‘ Cromwell ”’. 
uche They wanted French literature to recover balance and 


taste after an orgy of extravagance and grandilo- 
quence. They desired to eliminate all that was deliber- 
ately grotesque, gothic and mysterious, and to get back 


914”, 
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to Greek proportion and sunlight. They did not deny 
that the French Romantics had taken French poetry 
farther and wider and deeper than it had ever gone 
before; but they desired, as it were, to tidy up and 
reduce to order the regions into which the Romantics 
had advanced. Where the Romantics had led individual 
and passionate enterprises into the wilderness, the Par- 
nassians planned to build temples and erect statues. 
The Romantics had confessed themselves intimately to 
the world, posed as prophets, and pretended to the 
frenzy of seers. The Parnassians who followed them 
were coolly content to speak in level tones of things 
which could be seen clearly and accurately expressed. 
What they chiefly abhorred was anything in the nature 
of gesticulation. One of their chief concerns was form, 
or, as we might suitably regard it, almost their sole 
concern was good form. It was not good form to 
moralise at length, to put one’s reader to unnecessary 
labour, to use ugly and violent words just because they 
happen to come to the tip of the pen, to sprawl at one’s 
literary length, to shout, or become over-excited. The 
Parnassian, above all things, had to show taste, and 
taste is most usually shown in the avoiding of excess. 
They professed to follow beauty only; but their beauty 
is never breathless or mysterious. At best it is a cold 
perfection. Of English poets Milton was Parnassian 
on the grandest possible scale, and Shakespeare was 
not. Wordsworth was Parnassian at his best, though 
no Parnassian would ever have written the ‘‘ Excur- 
sion’’. Landor was Parnassian. Landor’s address to 
Rose Aylmer is probably the most perfect example of 
the Parnassian style in English; for it is simply that 
and nothing more. Of living English poets, Mr. Robert 
Bridges is most Parnassian and Mr. John Masefield 
is least. 

The Parnassian ideal is not one that has often com- 
mended itself to the English, Even while Pope and 
Dryden were feeling their way to the foot of the moun- 
tain, the works of the metaphysical and devotional 
poets, the marvellous Dr. Donne, and the ecstatic 
Crashaw, were keeping other influences well to the 
front. The periods of English poetic glory—the Eliza- 
bethan and the Byronic—were not in any sense Par- 
nassian. Parnassians all the world over will always 
grumble concerning our English poets in the phrase of 
Jonson : would he had blotted a thousand! This is 
true at all times; but it is especially true to-day, for 
Parnassians insist upon a standard of perfection, and 
to-day there are no standards. There never was so 
complete a muddle as to what poetry is, or should try 
to be, than there is at present. The one thing we all 
seem to be agreed upon is that no absolute standard of 
beauty exists, and that poetry is bound to happen when 
any imaginative or simply clever young person decides 
to have his fling in metre and rhyme. 

This is only pertinent to the career of Flecker in 
that it explains why he is not so widely known as some 
of his lesser contemporaries. Flecker when he died 
was just learning as a Parnassian what to avoid in the 
writing of poetry. His taste was becoming surer, his 
touch firmer. His style had begun to reap the fruit 
of his many translations from the Latin—deliberate 
accuracy and a premeditated choice of epithet. It was 
not enough that he should feel, and that feeling should 
hurry into poetic numbers. The feeling must be 
clarified, the vision deeply bitten in upon his memory, 
the ecstasy recovered and tested, the evening’s rapture 
submitted to the appeal of the morning’s reflection. 
His poetry at its best fulfils the wish of his fancied 
Queen : 

‘*Had I the power 
To Midas given of old 
To touch a flower 
And leave the petals gold, 
I then might touch thy face, 
Delightful boy, 
And leave a metal grace 
A graven joy.”’ 

This is the way of Parnassus—to arrest life and 
strike it into a stillness. Theirs is the method of 
looking back which transforms what is *elusive and 
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questioning into a pillar of salt that shall remain as 
an evidence to posterity. Flecker was a poet who came 
» more and more to belong to those— 

‘* Who loved the colder shapes, the Attic urn ’’— 
not from any lack of passion in the actual experience and 
contemplation of life, but from an increasing desire to 
find for his passion a statuesque expression. There 
must be no obscuring mists in his landscape, no rubbed 
lines in his portraits, no vague rushes of momentary 
sentiment or inarticulate delight. Even in the shades 
he must be master of his eyes and hands, see clearly 
and pen firmly what he sees : 


‘* A linnet who had lost her way 
Sang on a blackened bough in Hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 


At last they knew that they had died 
When they heard music in that land 

And someone there stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side.’’ 


That has all the deliberate austerity of Parnassus. 
Landor finished his address to Rose Aylmer with the 
couplet : 

‘‘A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee.”’ 


If we compare this with the concluding couplet of 
Flecker’s poem on the linnet we shall find most naively 
illustrated the conscientious fidelity of all Parnassians. 
Landor’s singer had spent one sleepless night for Rose, 
and he says so. Flecker when he saw the linnet in 
Hell saw that one ghost was sufficiently moved to put 
forth his hand, and he says so. There, in brief, you 
have the whole doctrine of the Parnassians at all times 
and in all places. 


THE LATEST CINDERELLA. 


“ Cinderella of Skookum Creek.” By Frederick Niven. 
Nash. 5s. net. 
R. FREDERICK NIVEN is a novelist who 
makes his appeal by the vigour of his methods. 
There is nothing namby-pamby or mawkish about him. 
He is refreshingly outspoken and direct. With 
unusual powers of observation, and a sympathetic 
sense of character, he has a sure touch and a keen 
and incisive style. He can flash a picture at you with 
a few lightning strokes. His books leave the impres- 
sion, not of mere cleverness, which is often only 
another name for aptitude at parlour tricks, but of 
genuine power. Behind it all is knowledge, real first- 
hand knowledge, and Mr. Niven, prodigal as he 
appears in giving his best, seems always to have fuller 
and weightier matter in him than he has yet disclosed. 
He works always well within the limit of his 
capabilities, and shows no signs of exhaustion after 
scaling the heights. 

To read ‘‘ Cinderella of Skookum Creek ”’ one would 
imagine that Mr. Niven had spent his life in the back- 
woods of Canada, and could have had no time for 
such minute observation of life in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow as is disclosed in his books, ‘‘ Ellen Adair ”’ 
and “‘ Justice of the Peace’’. From the point of view 
of plot there is not much in it. Here is no tale of 
adventure, of wild and reckless exploits and hair- 
breadth escapes, such as the title might suggest. 
Rather is it a story of the development of character 
under unusual and picturesque conditions, which give 
ample opportunities for Mr. Niven to display his agility 
in the use of local colour. 

““Cinderella’’ was the niece of one Leslie Lake, 
known as ‘‘ Lazy Lake’’, an ‘‘ Oxford University man 
of Scottish extraction ’’, who had come West in the 
days of the buffalo, married an Indian girl, and settled 
in Skookum Creek. It was another case of ‘‘ Thy 
people shall be my people ’’, or ‘‘ maybe it was the 
glaciered peaks as well, the winter snows, the moonlit 
icicles, the brawling spring freshets, the wavering blue 
haze of summer, the glory and glamour of the fall ’’. 
At home Lake spoke his wife’s patois, and Mamie 
Lake——‘‘ Cimlerella ’’—was allowed to run wild, with 


no ‘‘education’’ in the bookish sense of the w 
This fact caused some trouble and perplexity to ¢ 
Archer, ‘‘ college bred’’ also, who found his way 
Skookum Creek in an adventurous spirit, and for 
purpose of writing his book on the habits of ; 
Aborigines. It hurt him that a promising girl 
Mamie, potentially beautiful in spite of her pig 
home-made frocks, and homely manners, should be 
neglected. It shocked him to hear her say: “ I'll 
hike over and rustle some grub. . . . I’d hate like} 
to be on the wrong side of a tray with him ’’, and 
forth, and he proceeded to take her in hand by talkj 
to her and lending her books. The child of Naty 
allowed to run wild has often been ‘‘ done ”’ in novg 
But Mr. Niven has a way of his own, and } TT 
‘* Cinderella ’’ Mamie is a charming and convingj PR 

study, who, so far from becoming spoilt by cultivatig 
develops under the reader’s eyes, in natural fashig 
the innate qualities of her own beautiful soul. 


love story of her and her preceptor is very delicatg INVE: 
told, and although some of the conversations ar CLAII 
little trying, and Mr. Niven is guilty of a cea’ <== 
amount of vain repetition, the net result is a y To 
pleasant and wholesome story, which makes one thi t 
better of human nature. 

LATEST BOOKS. 
** Shakespeare in Italy.”’ By Lacy Collison-Morley. Shakespeare} 
Press, Stratford-on-Avon. 6s. net. 

An accomplished student of Italian life and literature, & It 
Collison-Morley has traced the varying fortunes of Shakes for 
in Italy from the time when he was little more than a name to} ph 
period when great Italian actors made a reputation far beyn ap 
their native country in such parts as Othello and Hamlet. 1 ore 


myriad-minded master has his appeal to many peoples, buts at 


his highest and best he is essentially English. Italy secs { 
passion of the South in him. and it is in plays like “ Othello” ull} .. 
‘Romeo and Juliet * that he is nearest the Italian genius. Ty nel 
the author understands very well, and he is judicious in estimatiy - 
the amount of comprehension of Shakespeare exhibited by sy be 
early admirers. Italian opinion was to a large extent dominséd ~ 
by Voltaire, a general arbiter of literary tastein Europe. Bareti s1 
the friend of Dr. Johnson, knew very much more than Voltas — 


did about Shakespeare, but he had neither Voltaire’s influem 
nor his inimitable gift of style. Manzoni in the nineteenth centay 
was the first great Italian writer who thoroughly appreciaid 
Shakespeare, though others paid enthusiastic tributes and va 
not above borrowing from a drama which departed from claat 
models. Even Manzoni did not extend his debts to Shakespem 
to imitation of his structure. The author’s quotations are alway 
to the point, and occasionally amusing. The book fills sais 
factorily a gap in English letters, where the literary historyd 
Italy, apart from the Renaissance, has not received the attentia 
it deserves. The frontispiece reproduces a painting of Bari 
by Reynolds, and there are some other interesting illustrations 


The copy of “ Teachings of Christ and the Apostles, Part’, 
which we noticed last week was by a mischance incomples 
Messrs. Longmans, the publishers, now send us another whith 
gives “ A Priest ” as the author, an Introduction by the Rigi 
Rev. Wilfrid Hornby, Lord Bishop of Nassau, and, further, 
Preface concerning the purpose of the book, which is designs 
for meditation as well as a supply of sermon outlines. Th 
Bishop deals with the point we suggested concerning ready-matt 
sermons, and sees a special usefulness in such a book for! 
missionary diocese like the Bahamas. There some hundret 
of Church settlements, seldom visited by a priest, are left mud 
in the hands of catechists, who “are supposed to read a shot 
sermon to the congregation from some authorised book’. 
Viewed in this light, the volume should certainly supply practial 
assistance of real value. 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 


A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
ST. MILDREv’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED‘S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 
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The Importance of 

May v0 OWNING instead of 
y to Paying Rent to a 
his Way Landlord is an.. - + 
and for ¢ Economic System that 
bits of ¢ ADMITS OF NO 
girl ARGUMENT. 
be THE NEW 
I'l 
tc imi]|HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


|CITY LIFE Assurance Co., Ltd. 
y talk Is attracting considerable notice by reason of its utility and 

of Naty easy conditions. WRITE TO-DAY FOR PROSPECTUS. 

in noy, Head Office—6 PAUL STREET. M. GREGORY—General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY Fine Old Virginia 


fa HOLBORN SARS, LONDOR, E.c. Co rk Ti pp ed Ovals 


ons CLAIMS PAID - - - - €126,000,000 


a certa 
IS a ve To be powerful—strong of will—and to have all 
one thi the attributes of virile strength—you need 


VISEM 


(Seed of Strength) 


It is a concentrated Protein and Phosphorus 
food, combined with Lecithin and Glycerophos-~ 
phate of Soda. 


Your doctor will tell you that Lecithin is the finest Nerve food known 
to science, and that it is an absolute necessity for strong nerves. The 
organic Phospho-Protein which exists in Visem to the extent of over 
80 per cent. is entirely absorbed into the system, and can be digested by 
the weakest. One pound of Visem in nutritive power is 
equivalent to six pounds of lean meat. When there is that 

‘run down and tired feeling’’ Visem picks you and speedily 
removes all nerve depression. The entire system is revitalised, and the 
nerves being once again healthy are not fedt. 

Visem is prepared in tablets and powder form. The tablets, chocolate 
coated or plain, are sold in tins (containing 24) for 1s. 6d., and have 
been found a boon to our fighting men in the trenches. The powder is 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48., and 7s. 6d. a tin. Send post card for free sample 
and descriptive booklet to 


ST. IVEL, Ltd., Dept. D (London Depét), Battersea Park, 8.W. 


ORTN UM & Waring & Gillow’s 


Of all Stores ~ 
and Tobacconists 


uD 


| MASON ARTS«CRAFTS 
| || XMAS BAZAAR 
Carefully Selected ky Experts. NOW PROCEEDING. 
York Hams, matured a Husdreds of attractive Gifts from5/- to £5:5;0 
Cooked and Dressed for Table Sea from 21/- 
7 English Ox Tongues a N the Bazaar you will find the most 
Cooked and Dress:d__... each 7/6 complete stock of Christmas Gifts in 
Gal h A London. There are hosts of delight- 
f alantine of C icken 2 | ful things suitable for small presents. 
All are artistic, tasteful and distinctive. 
f Terrine de Faisan i Come and see them before choosing t 
Per Terrine ... §/6, 8/6, 13/6 your Christmas gifts. 
Paté de Foies Gras There will be Display 
N New Season’s, en Terrines .. 6/6, 8/6, to 37/6 13 | 
Raised Veal and Ham Pies TOYS—GAMES— NOVELTIES 
\ Home Made... ... ... each 3/6, 6/6, 10/6 E | made by the Soldiers and 
Yorkshire Pies . | LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL 
Terrines .. 4/6, 6/6, 8/6, to 21/- WORKSHOPS. 
Stilton Cheese F} 
Finest Quality per half cheese 14/. 


For the Front. The War Catalogue contains a large 
selection of suitable Goods and Assorted Food Loxes 
\ varying in price from 15s. to £5 $s. 


FORTNUM & MASON, 


2182, Piccadilly, London, W. Ltd., 


Telephone: Regent 41. Telegrams: “ Fortoum, London."’ 


WARING& GILLOW 


Fura:shers Decoraters he Kigg \ LTD 
164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. — 


\ 
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MILLION 


SHILLING 
FUND 


Help for the Suffering 
Jews in Russia & Poland 


HE magnificent response from the 

Christian Pub:ic to our appeal for 4 

Million Loaves of Bread to be given to 
starving Jewish Refugees in Russia and 
Poland has greatly cheered and encouraged 
us. The 


RUSSIAN JEWS 
RELIEF FUND 


is now raising a Million Shilling Fund to 
provide for distress amongst Jews during the 
coming winter. The relief provided includes 
food, clothing, shelter, medical aid, etc. The 
health of these poor sufferers has been 
undermined by what they have endured, and 
unless we can provide both focd, clothing 
and shelter during the coming months 
thousands upon thousands will succumb. 


We look to each reader of this paper to 
help, if only in a small way, at this time of 
unparalleled difficulty and distress. 


ONE SHILLING WILL 
FEED FIVE PERSONS 
FOR ONE DAY 


There are millions of suffering Jews to be 
cared for. Your gift will be cordially wel- 
comed, and may be sent either to the 
Manager of ‘‘The Saturday Review” or to 


the Hon. Secretary, Russian Jews Relief 
Fund, 122 George Street, Edinburgh. Chris- 
tian Friends desiring to help may obtain 


collecting cards at the latter address. 


To every donor of 5S. and upwards a copy of either 
““How THE TuRK Makes WaR"’ or ‘‘ THE JEWISH 
PROBLEM AND THE WoRLD WaArR,"’ both by Leon Levison, 
will te sent free of charge. These booklets are an 
enlightening exposure of wh:t happened in the East at the 
present time. 


NOW READY. A new and important book, ‘‘ THE 
JEW IN HISTORY,” by Leon Levison. Price 2S. net, 
by post 28. 4d. Can be had from Marshall Brothers, 
Ltd., Publishers, 47, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., or 
from the Hon. Secretary, Russian Jews Relief Fund, 
122 George Street, Edinburgh. The profits from the 
sales go towards the Relief Fund. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE | 
SOCIETY. 


A meeting of members of the Norwich Union Life Insurang 
Society was held on Saturday to receive the report of the directo, 


' on the quinquennial valuation just completed. 


The report referred to the very exceptional conditions unde, 
which the valuation had had to be made at a time when it wa 
impossible to form any reliable opinion as to the further duratig, 
of the war and its ultimate bearing on the finances of the world 
or as to the question of future war mortality. During ty 
years of war depreciation of capital values had been inevitable 
there had been a marked increase in the burden of income-tax, 
and war mortality had had to be reckoned with. Under such 
conditions there might perhaps legitimately have been a djs. 
position to submit assets and liabilities to a less severe test 
than in normal times, but the directors had resisted any such 
inclination, Stock Exchange securities, including those repayable 
at fixed dates, being valued at market prices, and other securities 
on a correspondingly stringent basis. As the result of this 
revision of values under war conditions, it was found necessary 
to write off £617,707. 

The report by the actuaries showed that the excess strain of 
war mortality had absorbed £188,325, but that in spite of this 
and of the amount written off on revision of investments, their 
valuation on the same strong basis as in 1911 disclosed a clear 
surplus of £612,552, of which {90,830 had been already dealt 
with as interim bonus during the quinquennium. The amount 
distributed in 1911 (including interim bonus) was £627,504. 
Had the actuaries considered it proper to suggest the expedient 
at such a time of valuation on a less stringent basis than that of 
24 per cent., the available balance now would have been corte- 
spondingly larger. 

They, however, felt there was no possible ground on which 
weaker reserves should be set aside than those considered 
desirable in normal times, and suggested to the directors the 
prudence at this juncture of the war of making no immediate 
distribution of the amount ascertained to be available, and of 
applying that amount partly to increase the already strong 
basis of reserve and partly as a floating war contingency fund, 
The directors accepted the recommendations of the actuaries 
in their entirety, making a provision in the case of claims under 
participating policies arising through death or survivance 
for the payment of intermediate bonus retrospectively as from 
30 June rg11 to the exteat of 80 per cent. of the yearly bonus 
last added. 

PRoFIt-EARNING CAPACITY. 

The Chairman said: There is really no necessity for me to 
add one word to what the general manager has just read, and 
I make no apology for the somewhat lengthy nature of the two 
documents, as it was considered only right that at such an 
important juncture we should take our policy-holders into our 
confidence and put them in possession not merely of the good 
figures of our valuation results but also of our reasons for coming 
to the decisions just intimated to you. I venture, however, to 
trespass on your patience for a few minutes longer in order that 
I may refer to one or two features in the reports, which seem to 
me to stand out in bold relief. First, I touch on the balance 
which you will readily gather from our actuaries’ report would 
have been available had conditions been strictly normal. This 
gives you some idea of the profit-earning capacity of the society, 
and is, I think, full of significance as against the day when 
normal conditions once more prevail. Secondly, the actual 
working balance of /612,552, arrived at after writing off the 
large sum of £806,000 due almost entirely to war conditions, 
really would have enabled us to distribute a quite substantial 
bonus without altering in the least degree our existing strong 
basis of reserve calculation. 

Possibly some of the policy-holders may think the directors 
ought to have followed the example of some other offices and 
raised the basis of calculation to 3 per cent. To these I would 
reply that we, who are in the position of trustees of a great 
mutual society, see no very clear distinction just now between that 
class of financial operation and the distribution of dividends 
out of capital, which in these times of uncertainty could hardly 
be looked upon as good finance. Again, others may say, ‘‘ Why 
not deal with the whole of the £612,552, which is within £15,000 


| of the amount distributed in 1911, and which your actuaries 


have ascertained to be a clear balance, on the same strong valua- 
tion basis as was then involved, and, having done so, leave the 
future to take care of itself ?’’ To these I would say, ‘‘ We are 
arranging that, should your policy fall in before normal condi- 
tions prevail once more, very handsome additions by way of 
interim bonus are assured to you or your representatives right 
back to 

Other speakers followed, including the Lord Mayor of Norwich, 
Alderman G. M. Chamberlin, D.L., a vice-president of the 
society. 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
LIMITED 


Head Office: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Capital Subscribed - - Yen 48,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - - Yen 30,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 20,800,000 


THE Seventy-third Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was 
held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on 1o September 1916, when the 
Directors submitted the following statement of the Liabilities and 
Assets of the Bank, and the Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 
ended 30 June 1916, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1916. 


LiaBiities. 


Capital (paid Up) 30,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund 20,400,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts .... 1,706,615.84 


10,114,390.04 


Notes in Circulation 
249,949,816.89 


Deposits (Current, Fixed, etc.) 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptanc 
Sums due by the Bank 


109, 342,702.05 


Dividends Unclaimed 9,713.77 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last 


Mat for the past 2,300,738.54 
Yen 425,160,694.93 


Assets 


Cash Account— 
24,383,108.07 


20,242,738.47 
110,§93,424.57 
+ 210,374,207.65 
1,682,760.08 
3,926,541.92 


Investments in Public Securities .. 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, etc. . 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank . 


Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, etc. ...............00000 
Yen 425,160,694.03 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 


To Dividend— 

§ yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares ) 

yen 1.50 per New Share ,, 
To balance carried forward to next Account ..... ..........006 


Yen 24,761,465.00 


By Balance brought forward 31 December 1915 ..............00+ 1,336,716.90 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 


Yen 24,761,465.00 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THEODORE WATTS - DUNTON 


By Tuomas Hake AND 
ArtHuR CompTon-RICKETT 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, poet, novelist, 
critic, and the life-long friend of Swinburne, was 
on terms of close intimacy with many of the most 
distinguished men of his generation, including 
the Rossettis, George Borrow, Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, Sir Richard Burton, Whistler, William 
Morris, Ford Madox Brown, George Meredith, 
Matthew Arnold, J. R. Lowell, Professor Jowett, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, R. L. Stevenson, 
W.E. Henley, Lord De Tabley, Professor John 
Nichol, and Andrew Lang. 

Himself a letter-writer of unusual charm, he 
left behind him a remarkable mass of corre- 
spondence and autobiographical notes rich in 
reminiscent interest, which has been placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of the editors. 

The material for the biography is indeed ‘so 
ample and diverse that the authors have found 
their chief difficulty to be that of selection. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that this will be 
one of the most interesting literary lives 
published for many years. 

The Life and Letters is illustrated by a number 
of notable portraits. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, Cloth gilt, 
30/- net the set. 


T.C. & E.C. JACK, Ltd., 35 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C., & Edinburgh. 


has received 


CHURCH ARMY 


an URGENT demand for 


MORE 


RECREATION 


HUTS 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


for the spiritual and temporal welfare of our brave soldiers 
on the Western Front; in addition to the hundreds already 
there and at home and in other theatres of war. 


OPEN TO ALL 
CAN WE MEET THE DEMAND 


PRAY HELP US TO DO SO. 


Each Hut costs £300, and its Equipment £100, 
Week’s Working £5. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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THE 


SATURDAY 


HE desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 

time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 

been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 

workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 

to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week, 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SAtuRDAY Review; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a_ perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.”—10 June 1916. 

“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Sarurpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 

“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the evenis a perpetual 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.”’—11 March 1916. 


“ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SaTurDAY Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


“Without flattery, ihe SarurDAy Review has a wide outlook and is ready to 
think over new ideas on their merits.”’—4 March 1916. 


“* As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SaruRDAY REviEw may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”-—19 February 
1916. 


“It would be hard indeed to find more lucid and instructive articles on the war 
than those of ‘ Vieille Moustache.’”—15 January 1916, 


“* May I take leave to say how much we here in the club of this station [Taunggyi] 
look forward week by week to Vieille Moustache’s ‘Appreciation.’ It seems to me 
almost the one sane and reasonable criticism of the war. . . .”—15 July 1916. 


“I read the ‘ Morning Post’ every day and the Sarurvay REVIEW every week— 
which except aman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated. . . .”,—11 December 
1915. 


“ The one deceni bit of literature in the Mess.””—13 November 1915. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, {£1 8s. 2d. 

Abroad, 10s. 4d. An Edition is 

published each week in time for the Foreign and 
Colonial Mails. 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman’s Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 
Drama. 

THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


Per Quarter Per Annum 
& Zs 


Special Edition . 099 119 0 
Final Night War (late fee) 013 0 212 0 
ABROAD 
Special Edition . @13 0 2120 
Final Night War (late fee) 0163 3 50 


The Special Edition will be sent for any less pro rata— 
Night War for 


that is, for 9d. per week prepaid; the Fi 
1/- per week. 


Pall M ait Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
ODERATE TERMS. Omnibvs meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


O Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDR Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
orkshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
hips in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


1YOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS bought and sold. Best cash 
prices. Catalogues sent post free.—R. ATKINSON, 
Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


NOTICE. 


The Terma of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abread. 


Se 4, 

(me Year ... — oes 

Half Year ... 014 1 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
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Macmillan’s Latest List 
The Empire and the Future. 


A Series of Imperial Studies Lectures delivered in the 
yp of London, King’s College. Crown 8vo. 
. net. 


Tue Times.—'‘ These lectures show in almost every line the quickened 
breath and speeded pulse of that awakening. They are anything but 
academic. Throughout they are the live words of men who speak of great 
things to listeners as keenly interested as themselves.” 


The Foundation & Growth of 
the British Empire. | xy james 


A. WILLIAMSON. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
**s This volume forms a well-constructed, clearly written 
introductory text-book on the history of the British Empire. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. 5s. net. 


Puncu.—" The characters have an astonishing vitality . . . a pretty tale 
told with a pretty wit.” 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW LONG NOYEL. 


The Wave: an Egyptian After- 
math. 5s. net. 


Tue Broap A -—"* Thi i bably highest 
in the waltings of this cates. book well 
worth reading " 

Pilot and other Stories. sy Harry 
PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour and 
Black-and- White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4to. 6s. net. 

«*s ‘‘ Pilot’ is a cunning and attractive dog whose adventures 

and devices as a poacher are told with verve and humour. 

In the ‘‘ other stories’’ the author's Irish temperament finds 

full play. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON, 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S 
WORKS 


ARS VIVENDI (The Book of Vigorous Life) 6th Edition, 2/- net. 


DEEP BREATHING 3rd Edition, 1/6 ., 
CONCENTRATION 4th Edition, 2/- ,, 
MEDITATION (The Book of Clear Thinking) 5 ,, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, E.C, 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Conpuctep say THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
PrincipaL CONTENTS : 
The War at Sea. 
Politics. 


The War so Far. 

A Free Parliament. 

Diplomacy. Islanders on Horseback. 

Our Sea Power—New Danger. Natio al Finance in 1916. 
Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, or F. H. 


26, Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 


With 20 Plates in colour. Crown 4to. Price 10/6 net 


Contributions by the most eminent Russian 
artists and authors, translated into English, 
and by well-known English writers. The 
volume suggests the whole range of Russian 
Art and Poetry. It will help the English to 
study intelligently the attractive and complex 
subject of Russia and the Russians. All 
profits arising from the book will be devoted 
to the aid of Russian Refugees. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON 


GLAISHER’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE of BOOK BARGAINS 
W READY. Post free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER (Limited), Booksellers 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 


CHARLES FROHMAN: Manager 
and Man 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON and DANIEL 


FROHMAN. With an appreciation by 
SIR J. M. BARRIE. Many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW CARTOONS 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. Royal 
4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR 


By SAMUEL PEPYS, JUNR. With 
numerous illustrations by M. WATSON- 
WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Fifth 
Edition.) 


‘‘Itis the most diverting book that has appeared for many 
a day.’’—Daily Mail. 


SOLDIER AND DRAMATIST: Being 

the Letters of Harold Chapin, American Citizen, 

who died for England at Loos on Sept. 26, 1915 
With an Introduction by SIDNEY DARK. 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


OUR HOSPITAL A B C 
Pictures in colour by JOYCE DENNYS. 


Verses by HAMPDEN GORDON and M. C. 
TINDALL. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


PENCRAFT 


A Plea for the Older Ways. By WILLIAM 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAGIC OF MALAYA 


By CUTHBERT WOODVILLE HARRI- 
SON (Malay Civil Service). Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE HEART OF THE VELD 


By MADELEINE ALSTON. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST IN HADES 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
Introduction by C. LEwis HInp. Illus- 
trations, End Papers, and Cover Design 
by STELLA LANGDALE. Medium 8vo. 
(Uniform with Dream of Gerontius.”’) 
3s. 6d. net. 


FURTHER FOOLISHNESS: Sketches 
and Satires on the Follies of the Day 
By STEPHEN LEACQCK. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO 
MARIA 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Illustrations 
by A. H. FisH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
THE WONDERFUL YEAR py WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 


‘**The Wonderful Year’ is delicious; it is a masterpiece of 
Lockeian craftsmanship. It is a notable book, and one to rush 
for.''"—Pali Mall Gazette. 

‘*There is much more in ‘ The Wonderful Year,’ but this wise 
and witty contrast between ourselves and our Allies runs through 
it all. {tis a parable of the Entente, flushed, of course, with an 
admiration for France.''—Morning Post. 
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THE BIGAMIST By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 
AFRAID By SIDNEY DARK. 
THE DANCING HOURS By HAROLD OHLSON. 
JIMMY’S WIFE By JESSIE CHAMPION. 
THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY 


By WATSON and REES. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W 


NEW BOOKS 


THE BFST_ FICTION. 


Desmond’s Daughter, 


By MAUD DIVER. 5/- ne 
THE BOOK TO BE READ NOW. 
“The really fresh and charming love story is excellently told. Jus: 


Mrs. Diver's book has a real significance and should help a good y 
people.""—Times. 


3 
Two Ss Two. By J. STORER CLOUSToy 


“Mr. Clouston has written funny books before, but this time he 


surpassed not only himself but most of his contemporaries. . . 
is a joy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


England Hath Need of Thee, 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. ; 


This book tells of the final episcde in the career of a man who 
wrought much for England and suffered much at her hand, and ¢ 
whom one service more was demanded ; of how he and his companig 
faced Nature at her savagest, and at last came to an earthly Parad 
beyond the hills. 


Go The Story of an Officer and Gentleman. 
By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 5 


The author has fashioned a whole true picture of the war as it wot 
around the individual. It is a book that will be widely read. 


THE BEST WAR BOOKS. 


The First Hundred Thousani. 


By THE JUNIOR SUB (IAN HAY). THE EPI 
OF THE WAR. Buy it NOW. Price 6 


From Mons to Loos. 


Being the Diary of a Supply Officer. By Major HER 
BERT A. STEWART, D.S.O., Army Service Corp 
With Illustrations. ne 


Wounded and a Prisoner 0 


War By AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. 
With Illustrations. ne 


The Wards in War Time. 


By A RED CROSS PRO. 5s ne 


Walter Greenway, Spy, oie 


sometime Criminal. By ROBERT HOLMES, a Poli 
Court Missionary and Probation Officer. 2/6 v 


s 
A Naval Digression. 
The Story of a Ship’s Company. By G. F. Ver 


“Always well observed, and written with spirit and knowledge throw 
out.”—Scotsman. 


A TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING _BOOL, 


The Gulf to Ararat. 


By G. E. HUBBARD, Secretary of Delimitation 
mittee. With numerous II]lustrations. 10/6 
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